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V. Tue REAL WorLD IN SPACE AND TIME. 


HE preceding papers’ have, I hope, made it clear that the 
real world in space and time is not a something given in 
intuition, but is a construct from what is thus given. The real 
world is, as it is sometimes expressed, a conceptual world. It 
is of no small importance to realize just what this statement 
means, and to avoid drawing from it unwarranted conclusions. 

Are we justified in holding that space and time are concep- 
tions? That depends upon the meaning that we give to the 
term conception. The statement that they are conceptions may 
very easily be misunderstood. In trying to make clear in what 
sense the statement may be accepted as true, I cannot do better 
than go back for a while to that wonderful little old philosopher 
of Koenigsberg, whose sagacity often led him to hit upon truths 
which his followers would see with clearer vision could they over- 
come the amiable weakness of turning him into a fetish, and 
could they consent to criticize him with the same freedom with 
which they criticize living writers who propound epistemological 
theories. 

Kant strenuously maintains that space and time are not con- 
ceptions, but are intuitions. Now, we have seen‘ that he uses 
the word intuition in two senses, one of which is a very dubious 
sense, and the other not applicable to vea/ space and time at all. 


‘See the PHILOSOPHICAL Review, March to September, 1901. 
2 Jbid., March, 1901. 
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And those who read him with discrimination will see that when 
he comes in certain passages to contrast intuitions and concep- 
tions, he uses the word intuition in what may with justice be 
regarded as a third sense, and one of such importance that it 
should be distinguished with accuracy. The passages to which 
I refer are the following : 

‘* Space is not a discursive, or, as it is called, a general concep- 
tion of the relations of things, but it is a pure intuition. For, 
in the first place, we can represent to ourselves but one single 
space, and when we talk of many spaces, we only mean by the 
expression parts of one and the same space. And these parts 
cannot antecede the one all-embracing space, as constituents out 
of which it can be built up. They can only be conceived as in 
it. Space is essentially one; the manifold in space, and, hence, 
too, the general conception of spaces, depends wholly upon limi- 
tations.”’' 

“Time is not a discursive, or as we say, a general conception, 
but is a pure form of sense-intuition. Different times are but 
parts of one and the same time. But a representation which can 
only be given through a single object is an intuition.”’? 

There is contained in these extracts a truth which nearly 
every one will be heartily inclined to accept. I stand at my 
study window and look out upon the roofs of the city. The 
world in space seems to be spread out beforeme. My body, my 
window, the nearer roofs, the more remote, the steeples in the 
distance, the faint blue curve of the river, the shadowy woods 
beyond—all these have their places in the same one space. They 
are neighbors who divide the ground between them, and what 
one gains another must lose. To speak of any one of them as 
in a space of its own independent of and unrelated to the space 
occupied by the others is absurd. I am looking at a whole com- 
posed of parts, and no partis independent of that whole. Each thing 
has its place; a thing may be conceived as changing its place, but 
only in the sense that it leaves one place and moves into another 
which is there waiting for it. However individual things in this 

! Critique of Pure Reason, Metaphysical Exposition of the Conception of Space. 


* Jbid., Metaphysical Exposition of the Conception of Time. 
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field may move about, they must belong to the field. They may 
change, but they cannot lose, their relations to all other things 
in it. Thus this whole expanse seen from my window may be 
regarded as, in a sense, a single thing. It is like the desk which 
I see when I turn my head. I could not see a desk, in any in- 
telligible sense of the words, if one part of it were in one space 
and another in a space unrelated to the former. Similarly, I 
could not enjoy a view, if my body, my window, the several 
roofs, the steeples, the river, and the distant wood, really be- 
longed to different spaces which did not take their places as 
parts of a whole. 

Nor do I conceive the space occupied by the things I have 
enumerated to be, even when taken as a whole, an independent 
and unrelated thing. Beyond those woods there must be some- 
thing. I believe that there are other objects more or less similar 
to those that I see; and I conceive of them as occupying spaces 
related to the spaces occupied by the things that I see, as the 
latter are related to each other. When my thought sweeps a 
wider circle, I am ready to affirm the same thing of the sun, the 
moon, and the stars. The things just before me are in the one space- 
system with the remotest of the heavenly bodies, and form a part 
of a perhaps boundless universe of matter, all of which lies in the 
one space—which does not, of course, mean that all material 
things are in the same place, but merely that they are really in 
places, t. é., are related to each other as one part of this desk is 
related to another. 

It is possible, then, to regard the physical universe as, in a 
sense, a single thing, an individual, of which all that lies before 
me in my present experience is but a very small fragment. The 
distinction between what is individual and what is general, or, to 
use the old terminology, between intuition and conception, is a 
commonplace of the traditional logic. This man walking in the 
street below me is an individual; he is a thing occupying a 
definite place and time in the material universe, and is thus a 
constituent part of that universe. Man, the abstract rational 
animal of the text-books, is general, not individual ; a something 


which cannot be placed in the street below me, or, indeed, any- 
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where else ; a something without local habitation, which cannot 
be regarded as part of the material universe at all. 

I shall not here enter into the immemorial dispute touching 
the object of the general name. It is enough to point out that 
we do constantly distinguish between man in the abstract and 
this or that particular man. Upon this distinction Kant falls 
back in the extracts above quoted, and he insists that space is an 
intuition, a something given as an individual thing, and not a 
concept or general notion. Space, he insists, is not a mere name 
for all individual spaces, as man is a name for all individual men. 
It includes them, as man does not include men. It is a single 
object, and “a representation which can only be given through a 
single object is an intuition.” 

That Kant is quite right in his contention that space is not a 
conception in the sense of the word above indicated, there can 
be no doubt. We do conceive of the whole physical universe 
as in one space, and of individual things as occupying portions 
of that space. The learned and the unlearned are agreed upon 
this point. It would be mere nonsense to speak of a universe of 
physical things not thus related. But when we call this one 
space an intuition, we should be most careful to make clear to 
ourselves and to others just what one has a right to understand 
by the word. 

It is evident that even what I claim to see when I stand at 
my window is not really given in intuition in the strict sense of 
the word. Ata given moment I am intuitively conscious of a 
certain complex of color-sensations. This I interpret in terms of 
tactual and motor sensations, and thus ferceive a certain number 
of tactual things. But it must not be overlooked that even the 
visual sensations that represent the things seen from my win- 
dow are not all intuitively present at any one moment with that 
vividness and definiteness that admits of their satisfactory interpre- 
tation. The eyes must move about and gather up the view bit 
by bit, or things remain virtually unseen. And if it is impossible 
for all the visual sensations to be present in usable form at a 
single instant, one is tempted to say that it is doubly impossible 
for the full meaning of these sensations, their interpretation in 
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terms of touch and movement, to be intuitively present to con- 
sciousness at any one time. To imagine for a moment that I 
can represent to myself the world of things as seen from my 
window, just as completely as I can a single letter written down 
on this paper before me, seems almost as foolish as it would be to 
suppose that I can really pass in thought over the distance from 
my window to the sun, and hold intuitively before the imagina- 
tion the amount of movement which would be necessary to 
measure it. 

The world as it lies before me is, then, not a thing directly 
given in intuition, even if I stop at the world of common knowl- 
edge, and refuse to follow the scientist into the unseen region in 
which atoms and molecules disport themselves in a space in- 
finitely divisible. What is intuitively present in consciousness is 
not enough to constitute such a world. It can only represent it. 
It is, indeed, the symdéol, and the world is the thing symbolized. 
If there is reason to believe this to be true even of the scrap of a 
world seen from my window, there is the more reason for be- 
lieving it to be true of the great whole of which this is a part. 
To believe that all this is intuitively present in consciousness is 
simply absurd. We ¢hink it, that is to say, there is intuitively 
present in consciousness that which represents it, but that is all 
that we can say. 

The same reasoning may be applied to time. It would be 
absurd to maintain that time, the one real time in which we con- 
ceive all the changes in the material universe to take place, is a 
concept or general notion. As space is made up of spaces, so 
time is made up of times. The hour which has just passed is 
distinct from every other hour, and has its definite place in the 
series. The changes which have been taking place during that 
hour are not changes in general, but have their fixed position in 
the whole series of changes which we conceive to make up the 
life-history of the universe. The conception of that life-history 
as a whole is not a general notion applicable indifferently to 
many things ; it is the notion of a single life-history, the one con- 
stituted by these individual occurrences. 

Now it must be evident to any one who will reflect upon the 
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matter for a moment, that it is impossible to be intuitively con- 
scious, in the strict sense of the words, of the whole content of 
any considerable portion of time. I seem to be able to bring 
before my mind with some detail the occurrences of the past 
hour. But it would be absurd to suppose that I can summon 
before me in retrospect every single view in this panorama, and 
it would be preposterous to maintain that I can sum them all up 
and hold them before my mind as though spread on one canvas 
and illuminated by a single flash. I can think of the occur- 
rences of the past hour, and, in doing so, I am, of course, 
intuitively conscious of something ; but that something is a mere 
symbol, and is vastly less rich in content than that which it rep- 
resents. It is the merest skeleton, the barest outline, the blur 
of blue that represents the leafy wood with its numberless effects 
of light and shade. 

And just as rea/ space does not mean to me merely the space 
over which I can sweep my hand, the space which at least seems 
to be intuitively given, but means rather the space of the real 
world, the space regarded by science as infinitely divisible, the 
space of atoms and molecules and their imperceptible motions— 
so real time does not mean merely the duration which presents 
itself as such intuitively in consciousness. The passing second 
can be measured in the laboratory in thousandths of a second, 
and occurrences which do not present themselves to any human 
consciousness as having successive parts can be proved to have 
such parts. As the vibration of an atom takes place in real 
space, so its frequency can be measured in rea/ time. Neither 
this space nor this time can be given in intuition. They are 
known only symbolically. Thus, in order to prove that the con- 
tent of a given period of time cannot be given in intuition, it is 
not necessary to choose so long a period as an hour or a day; a 
minute or a second will serve the purpose. On the absurdity of 
maintaining that all time—all the occurrences in the whole life- 
history of the world—can be given immediately in intuition it is 
surely unnecessary for me to dwell. No one who has not been 
led into error by the ambiguity of the word intuition could 


seriously support such a doctrine. 
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It is, then, clear that what is given in intuition in the strict 
sense of the word is but a symbol of the real world in space and 
time, and should never be confounded with it. We conceive the 
real world in space and time to be infinite and infinitely divisible. 
What is given in intuition is not either. But the world in space 
and time, the object of our symbol, is an individual, not an ab- 
straction. That is to say, the expression ‘the world’ does not 
mean to us that which many individuals have in common. When 
we use it we refer to the one great complex made up of all the 
real things we know and many more which we assume to exist. 
Whether one will elect to call this an individual or not, will de- 
pend upon his taste in the use of terms. Certainly it is not 
marked out from other individuals by constituting, with them, a 
part of a larger whole; for there is supposed to be no larger 
whole. It is not sensible to ask : Where is all space ? or: When 
did all time begin? But when we discuss the world, we treat it 
as an individual in that we concern ourselves with the parts which 
constitute it. We act as though we were dealing with a ‘ thing,’ 
not with a class of things, and, to use the terminology of the 
old logic, our division is ‘physical’ or ‘ metaphysical,’ never 
‘logical.’ Since spacé and time are in this sense individual, 
Kant applied to them the term ‘intuition.’ There can be no 
great harm in using the term thus, provided we are careful not 
to be misled by it. Of course there is always a danger in using 
the same word in two or three different senses, for it is so fatally 
easy to slip insensibly from the one to the other. The danger is 
the greater when, as in the present instance, the several senses 
are rather closely related. That Kant did not keep the different 
uses of the word distinct is sufficiently evident. 

It has probably been noticed that, in the foregoing, I have passed 
from space and time to the things in space and time and vice 
versa, as though it mattered little of which I was speaking. And 
yet my right to pass in this way from the one to the other would 
be disputed by many. As we have seen,' Kant maintains that 


infinite space and time are given in intuition, but finds it neces- 


sary at the same time to offer some sort of proof of the infinity 


1 See the PHILOSOPHICAL REview, March, I8qQI. 
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of their content. This means that we immediately perceive that 
space and time are infinite, but must discover some evidence that 
the world is infinite, has existed endlessly, and will endlessly 
exist. 

The notion that our knowledge of space and time is thus inde- 
pendent of our knowledge of things is a venerable error, and it 
would be interesting to trace its history. More than two thou- 
sand years ago Melissus of Samos argued that Being must be 
infinite, on the ground that if it be finite, it must be limited by 
the void, which is not an existing thing, and, hence, is incapable 
of limiting anything. In this argument he both denies existence 
to empty space, since he cannot regard it as a thing, and he as- 
sumes that it is infinite, or how could he affirm that limited Being 
must lie in the void? His argument is identical with that of 
Kant, and owes its existence to the same impulse that moved the 
German thinker. 

We can sometimes detect the presence of this impulse even in 
those who make a show of denying the infinity of space or time. 
For example, St. Augustine supposes the question to be raised : 
*‘ What was God doing before he made heaven and earth?” To 
this question he magnanimously decides not to return the evasive 
answer: ‘‘ Making hells for those who pry into mysteries’’! 
He will answer it seriously ; and he does so by taking the posi- 
tion that, before heaven and earth were created, time did not 
exist. It is, hence, foolish to ask what was then taking place, 
for there was no ‘then.’ But it is easy for the reader to detect 
that he does really recognize a ‘then,’ and pieces out the defi- 
ciencies of time with the aid of ‘eternity.’ Like Melissus, like 
Kant, like Hamilton, like Spencer, like a host of others, he as- 
sumes an infinite as self-evident; and in this he is actuated by 
the same motive that inclines us all to assent to the statement 
that space and time are infinite, even when we regard it as at 
least uncertain whether the same thing may be said of the world 
that lies in space and time. 

Here it may be objected that in the very use of the contrasted 
expressions ‘space and time’ and ‘the world that lies in space 


1 Confessions, Book XI, Chaps. 12 and 13. 
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and time ’—expressions in common use and which seem emi- 
nently natural—I am suggesting to the mind that the frame and 
its content are in some sense independent things and may con- 
ceivably be treated independently. If space is one thing, and 
the real world another, why may we not know space to be infinite 
whether we know the real world to be so or not? If time is one 
thing, and the series of real changes which make up the life- 
history of the universe is another, why may we not know that 
time is infinite even when we are ignorant of the extent of the 
life-history which we conceive as lying in it ? 

But this view of space and time makes them something very 
like ‘things,’ and upon reflection we find that we are not really 
willing to accord to empty space and time the dignity of being 
‘things’in any unequivocal sense of that word. Democritus did, 
it is true, wax very bold, and maintain that “ thing does not more 
really exist than no-thing,’’ but few have had the courage to 
take this position, with all that it seems to imply. Space and 
time have, as we have seen, inconsistently been treated as things 
and yet not things, shades that must remain inarticulate until 
some reality has been put into them by the draught of blood 
which put new life into the friends of Ulysses. 

We may, then, freely admit that men seem naturally inclined 
to believe that they have a knowledge of space and time inde- 
pendently of their experience of the real world, and we may as 
freely admit that expressions in common use seem to suggest 
that space and time are independent quasi-entities. But we 
should, at the same time, point to the incoherencies and absurdi- 
ties which arise when one embraces such beliefs or is misled by 
such suggestions. We should point out how such misconcep- 
tions come to exist. We should show why it is that men wel- 
come rather hospitably the statement that we intuitively know 
space and time to be infinite, and shake their heads over the 
corresponding statement that we know the world to be limitless 
and eternal. We can perfectly well explain this tendency with- 
out having recourse to ambiguous uses of the word intuition, or 
advancing pretended arguments which shamelessly assume in 
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the premise what is to be triumphantly exhibited in the 
conclusion. 

As I pass my finger across the gri//e of carved wood that 
composes the back of my oaken chair, I have what I recognize as 
successive experiences of filled space and empty space. The bits 
of wood are ‘things,’ and they seem to be separated by empty 
spaces. Reflection reveals that the ‘things’ of which I am thus 
conscious are complexes of tactual sensations combined with, or 
measured in terms of, motor sensations, while the empty spaces 
are given to consciousness as certain quantities of motor sen- 
sation taken alone. This rather primitive experience of things 
separated by spaces lies at the foundation of, and makes possible 
the more elaborate conception of, larger objects separated by 
larger spaces—of a universe consisting of the earth, the planets, 
the sun, and all the rest of the innumerable company of heaven, 
which we do not conceive to fill space continuously, but to swim 
in the void at distances from each other which it wearies the 
imagination to strive to grasp even through the symbol. And 
when we turn our thought from the space of common life to the 
space of science, the fine-spun space of atoms and molecules, we 
carry over to it the same experience. We conceive that this 
seemingly continuous bit of paper is not really continuous, but 
consists of a swarm of atoms in rapid motion and separated from 
one another by distances great in proportion to the size of the 
atoms themselves. Whether we speak of worlds or whether we 
speak of atoms, the distinction between filled space and empty 
space remains to us the same. It is the distinction between sen- 
sations of movement which measure sensations of touch, and 
sensations of movement which do not measure sensations of 
touch, but serve to measure the relations between groups of 
touch sensations. 

Thus the real world as it seems to present itself to us is a vast 
complex of tactual things standing to each other in relations 
which are measured in terms of sensations of movement. It ts, 
in other words, a world of things separated by distances. But 
it is one thing to say that the world seems to us to present this 


contrast of filled and empty spaces, and quite another to say that 
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any given spaces are really empty. We have in our everyday 
experience abundant evidence of the fact that spaces which seem 
empty at one moment may at the next, as when the sun-beam 
pierces the blind at the window, be observed to be not empty at 
all. It is clearly not for the metaphysician, by juggling with 
apriorisms, to establish the non-existence of a vacuum in nature, 
but for the scientist, by the use of the approved inductive-deduc- 
tive method, to prove or disprove the existence of matter in what 
seems to present itself as void space. Whether there are empty 
spaces between the real things which constitute the world, or 
whether these spaces are to be regarded as filled with something— 
with ether or what not—is something to be proved in somewhat 
the same way as it is sought to prove that there are atoms and 
molecules. 

Nevertheless, it is perfectly possible to concetve that between 
the real things which constitute the world there are void spaces, 
and it is also possible to conceive that the universe of matter is 
limited in extent and is surrounded by empty space. It is neces- 
sary, however, to understand clearly what one means by such 
statements, and to avoid giving them an interpretation which is 
plainly erroneous. 

Let us first consider the statement that it is possible to con- 
ceive of things as separated by void spaces. The question will 
at once be raised: Do not these void spaces really exist? and 
must they not, then, de something? This is the old problem 
that perplexed the Eleatics. 

To the question whether the void spaces are real, we may an- 
swer: Yes, if we mean by this only that things really stand to 
each other in such and such relations ; or in other words, that they 
are at such and such distances from one another. No, if we 
mean that the relation is to be turned into a real thing that is 
supposed to remain when the things between which it obtains 
are taken away. The real world which we build up out of our 
experiences is a world of things of a certain kind ; it is a world 
of extended things separated by distances, and the things influ- 


ence each other in definite ways which cannot be described if the 


relations of the things—their distances and directions—be left 
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out of account. It is one thing to recognize the relations between 
things as real, and it is quite another to turn those relations in- 
to things of an unreal and equivocal sort. It is one thing to 
recognize that things are at a distance from each other, and an- 
other to turn the distance itself into the ghost of a thing. 

‘Buf, it may be objected, when we speak of space we mean 
more than the actual system of relations which obtains between 
extended things. I answer, we undoubtedly do; we mean, not 
merely the actual system of relations, but the system of all theo- 
retically possible relations as well. The actual relations of things 
are constantly changing, and the relations which happen to exist 
at any moment may be regarded as merely representative of an 
indefinite number of other relations which might just as well have 
been actual. We have seen that rea/ things are never given in a 
single intuition, and that what may be thus given can, at best, be 
regarded as merely representative of an indefinite series of possi- 
ble experiences which in their totality express the nature of the 
thing. Inthe same way we may say that rea/ space, which is 
the whole syst2m of relations of a certain kind between real 
things, cannc: _ the object of a single intuition. By real space 
we never mean only this particular distance given in this particu- 
lar experience. We mean all the actual and theoretically possi- 
ble space-relations of real things in the real world. 

About time one may reason in precisely the same way. Space 
and time are, thus, abstractions. They are the f/an of the real 
world with its actual and possible changes. But this plan is not 
a something of which we have a knowledge independent of our 
knowledge of the world. This ought, I think, to be clear to 
any one who has followed the reasonings of the paper on the 
Berkeleian Doctrine of Space. We certainly do not perceive 
immediately that space and time are infinitely divisible. Sub- 
division speedily appears to result in the simple in each case. 
Why, then, do we assume that they are thus divisible? Nocon- 
ceivable reason can be given save that, in our experience of the 
world, such a system of substitutions obtains—a system within 
which the seemingly indivisible intuitive experience takes its place 


as the representative of experiences that are divisible, and, magni- 
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fying its function, sinks into individual insignificance. The plan 
stands out ; the particular experience is lost sight of so completely 
that many able writers are capable of wholly misconceiving its 
nature. The plan is, then, abstracted from our experience of the 
world of things ; but when we have the plan we can work more 
or less independently of the experiences from which it has been 
abstracted, and we can satisfy ourselves, by verifying our results 
from time to time, that we are not wandering in the region of 
dreams, but are doing something that has a meaning within the 
realm of nature. But what meaning could a millionth of a milli- 
meter or a thousandth of a second have to one who had never 
had the complex series of experiences which reveals real things 
and real events? They are not given in any experience except 
symbolically, and the only thing that can give significance to our 
symbol is the series of experiences in which a real world is re- 
vealed. 

Hence, to the question whether a vacuum can be conceived to 
exist within the world, I answer: Undoubtedly it can. But please 
do not substitute for the meaning: ‘exist as a vacuum,’ the 
very different meaning: ‘exist as some kind of a thing.’ It 
is easy to slip from the one meaning into the other, and philos- 
ophers have done it again and again. Space and time are the 
plan of the world-system. They really exist in the only sense in 
which such things can exist, z. ¢., they really are the plan of the 
system. The difficulties which seem to present themselves when 


men inquire whether they have real existence arise out of the 


fact that this truth is not clearly grasped. < 


Kant thought it possible to conceive of a vacuum within 
the world, but impossible to conceive of the world as lying 
in void space and time. ‘Space filled or void,” he writes, 
“‘may be limited by phenomena, but phenomena cannot be 
limited by an empty space without them.””"' One may, of course, 
object to this that if void space is enough of a thing to have a 
real existence within the world, it ought to be enough of a thing 
to have a real existence beyond its-limits. But we do Kant an 
injustice if we fail to recognize that at least a seemingly plausible 


' Critique of Pure Reason, First Antinomy, Observations on the Antithesis. 
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reason may be given for the invidious distinction which he draws. 
As we have seen, the real world seems to consist of tactual 
things separated by distances. The reality of the distances, 
their existence as actual aspects of being, appears to be guaran- 
teed by the fact that they are the actual distances between real 
things. Now, if the universe be limited, can we say that any 
distances beyond its limits are in the same sense actual ? 
The earth and the sun are, at a given moment, a given distance 
apart. Whether they be separated by filled space or void space, 
does not effect the question of the reality of this relation. But 
can we say that some cosmic body on the confines (if there be 
such) of the universe of matter stands in a similar relation to a 
material thing beyond that universe? Manifestly not. Can, 
then, anything whatever beyond the universe of matter be re- 
garded as really existent? Can it be an ‘aspect’ of that uni- 
verse ? The distances which we may, then, conceive to lie be- 
yond the ramparts of the world are not real distances. They 
are not real relations between real things.’ 

This argument is not, I think, without some plausibility, but 
its weakness is sufficiently evident. I have said that when we 
talk of space we do not mean by it merely the existing relations 
of distance and direction in which things stand to each other at 
any given time. We include all /osszd/e relations as well. But 
it is theoretically possible that a real thing should exist beyond 
the limits of the finite universe that I have assumed, and another 
beyond that one, etc. Hence, there can be no objection to say- 
ing, even in the absence of real things, that there is space beyond. 
We have already thought this in thinking a ‘beyond’ at all. 
It is with space-relations as it is with numbers. If only 50 real 
things existed in the universe, we could still say with truth that 
50+ 50= 100. This does not mean that 100 things exist, nor 
does it mean that numbers are shadowy existences which are 
independent of things, and can be affirmed to be, before we know 
anything about things. It only means that our number-system 
admits of such and such a legitimate extension, and that, hence, 


if there are 50 things and 50 things, there must be 100 things. 


‘Cf. of. cit. First Antinomy, Proof of the Antithesis. 
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It does not matter one whit to the arithmetician whether there 
actually exist 100 things or not. He is, indeed, ultimately con- 
cerned with things, or his number system would be a mere play 
of fancy, and would have no bearing upon reality ; but he is only 
indirectly concerned with things, and he may in much of his 
work leave them out of account. 

Thus, when men declare space to be infinite, as they are 
usually very ready to do, they are not affirming an existence, but 
are recognizing a possibility, They are recognizing the fact that 
there is no theoretical limit to their freedom of imagining exten- 
sions to a supposed limited universe. They are extending their 
space-system as his number-system is extended by the arithme- 
tician. That this is what they mean when they pronounce space 
to be infinite is sufficiently clear from the repugnance which they 
exhibit at the thought of granting to space such an existence as 
they grant to things in space. If they do not realize clearly 
what they really mean by space, they are in danger, as we have 
seen, of making it a quasi-thing, a thing and yet not a thing, a 
thing too real to be banished and yet not real enough to be 
capable of standing alone, an insistent but feeble-kneed spectre. 
But those who wander cheerfully thus far upon the path of error, 
are unwilling to go a little further and make space consistently a 
thing. Time and number, about which one may reason in the 
same way, are still less in danger of being ‘reified,’ for they 
seem to be instinctively felt to be less robust and independent." 
It is impossible to doubt the fact that men discern dimly, even 
when they are groping their way in rather a heavy fog, that, in 
dealing with space and time, they are not really dealing with 
things. /¢ zs just because they do perceive this that they are will- 
ing to declare space and time infinite, when they know perfectly 
well that space and time as infinite do not fall within their ex- 
perience at all, that they are not conscious of infinite space and 


time. 


‘It has been my experience that the average undergraduate, in his primitive sim- 
plicity, is not loth to regard space as something very like a ‘thing’; he is much 


slower to admit the same of time, and he is usually ready to deny flatly that it can be 


true of number. I suppose that my classes are not peculiar in this matter. 
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Such being the nature of space and time, and such the signifi- 
cance of the statement that they are infinite, there can be no seri- 
ous objection to making that statement, if it be properly under- 
stood. Indeed, it would seem odd to deny the statement, for it 
would be a virtual denial of an undoubted truth. But there 
must be no misconception. Space, for example, must not be 
turned into a thing or even into half-a-thing. Possible relations 
must not be made actual, and then things arbitrarily assumed to 
exist in order that they may stand in all these possible relations and 
bolster up their dubious being. It is palpably absurd to first 
assume unlimited ivy and then assume unlimited oak upon which 
to wreathe it. It will not do to extort from a mere misconcep- 
tion such significant statements of fact as that there can exist no 
vacuum within the world-system, and no outer limit to the same 
system. These are dreams, not serious arguments, and they 
tend to bring metaphysics into disrepute with men of scientific 
mind. 

I hope it is clear from the foregoing that the use of the con- 
trasted expressions ‘space and time’ and ‘the world in space 
and time,’ does not imply that the world is one thing, and space 
and time independent entities of some sort. The real world in 
space and time is a vast complex of tactual things standing to 
each other in certain relations of distance and direction, and pass- 
ing through a series of changes. The plan or system of its 
actual and theoretically possible relations and changes is what we 
mean by space and time. In this plan we have the ‘form’ of 
the real world. And just as the real world is not given in any 
single intuition, but is a construct of great complexity, and im- 
plies many intuitive experiences built into a system, so its ‘form’ 
is not the ‘form’ of any single intuition, but the plan of the whole 
system of experiences in which the real world is revealed. Thus 
it is because the real world is what it is that space and time are 
what they are. They are abstractions from the real world, iso- 
lated aspects of it, and are in no sense known independently. 

It is clear, then, that neither space, time, nor the world of real 
things, can be regarded as given in intuition in the first and strict 
sense of the word ; but all three may be regarded as intuitions in 





' 
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the third sense—intuitions as contrasted with conceptions, the in- 
dividual as contrasted with the general. But they are not inde- 
pendent intuitions, for the first two are abstracted from the last ; 
and the real significance of much that Kant tells us touching the 
nature of space and time becomes apparent only when this is 
clearly apprehended. 

Perhaps I should touch briefly upon one more point before 
closing this discussion. It is possible that the objection may be 
urged that, after all, when we try to conceive empty space, we 
do not really conceive empty space ; that, when we think we aré 
dealing with the void, we are really dealing with a sensation- 
content. Have we not seen that our initial experience of empty 
space is an experience of sensations of movement uncombined 
with sensations of touch? Are not these sensations something ? 
And if so, can we say that space, as we conceive it, is not a thing 
in any sense? 

Now, those who are inclined to regard the distinction between 
‘form’ and ‘matter’ as ultimate would probably maintain 
that, although we gain our first experience of empty space in the 
consciousness of movement-sensations, and although every at- 
tempt to bring before the mind any space necessitates the imag- 
ining or feeling of some quantity of such sensations, yet the 
consciousness of space is not identical with the consciousness of 
this content simply. In this content they would distinguish be- 
tween ‘matter’ and ‘form,’ between the sensational elements 
themselves and their arrangement, maintaining that the properly 
spatial element in the experience is the latter, and that it is pos- 
sible to fix the attention upon this to the temporary exclusion or 
partial suppression of the former. This element, they would 
claim, is not a content in the ordinary sense of the word, though 
it is undoubtedly an element in consciousness. Those, on the 
other hand, who do not regard the distinction between ‘form’ 
and ‘ matter’ as ultimate, would probably admit that empty space 
presents itself in our experience as simply movement-sensations 
uncombined with tactual sensations. 

But whether one embrace the one position or the other, it by 
no means follows that one is forced to admit that we cannot con- 
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ceive empty space. Empty space is not synonymous with 


’ 


‘nothing at all;’ it is empty space, and is quite distinguishable 
from empty time. The conception ‘thing’ (when the word 
signifies real things in a real world ) and the conception ‘ noth- 
ing at all’ do not exhaust all possibilities between them. What 
is meant by real things I have tried to show in the foregoing, 
and I have strenuously insisted that space and time must not 
be turned into such things. But this does not mean that their 
real existence—not as things, but as space and time—must be 
denied. By the distance between two things we do not mean a 
third thing ; but neither do we mean nothing at all. The appa- 
rent difficulty clearly lies in the ambiguity of the word “zg, and 
the facility with which one may pass from the broader sense in 
which it is used to the narrower. In its narrower sense we con- 
trast things and the relations between things ; we are concerned 
with the material world and its aspects. In its broader sense we 
contrast “ding with nothing, and we, of course, see that no ele- 
ment in consciousness can be regarded as nothing at all. It is 
manifestly illegitimate to slip in any discussion from the one 
meaning of the word into the other. It is absurd to argue that, 
because something is in consciousness when we think of empty 
space, therefore we cannot really be thinking of empty space, but 
must be thinking of a ¢#ing. In the foregoing discussions, when 
it was denied that space and time could be regarded as things in 
any sense, reference was had, of course, only to the narrower 


meaning of the word. This is the only meaning in which it is 


worth while to raise the question. 
GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE TRUTH IN ASCETIC THEORIES OF 
MORALITY. 


HE negative or ascetic element in morality receives scant 
treatment in the naturalistic ethics of the present day. 

In current discussions, development is made the keynote of the 
moral life, and the significance of discipline is almost wholly 
overlooked. The Good, we are told, consists in the satisfaction 
of all the desires of man in their due proportion. We should 


strive ‘dass in mdglichst vielen und in miglichst grosser Fiille 
und Harmonie die Fahigkeiten und Trieben entwickelt werden.” 
Moral discipline with its demands for self-mastery and self-sacri- 
fice savors too much of the thoroughly discredited ascetic ideal 
of the Middle Ages to merit serious consideration. Nature wants 
“big, strong, hearty, eupeptic, shrewd, sensible human beings ”’ 
and has no use for a “ bilious, scrofulous, knock-kneed saint.’”? 
Overflowing energy and superabundant vitality are advantages 
too requisite for successful living to admit of their being weak- 
ened by rigorous discipline. Better far that on occasion a clam- 
orous impulse should lead into forbidden paths than that its sup- 
pression be attended by a decrease in vital force. Rather we 
should endeavor to gratify every natural impulse to that extent 
which the due gratification of all the other impulses will allow.*® 

The facts of the moral life do not justify this neglect of its 
negative aspect. To the healthy moral consciousness, the path 
of virtue may be much more accurately described as a bitter and 
continuous struggle with rebellious tendencies, than as a peaceful 
coordination of them into a well-ordered whole. ‘ Harmonious 
development’ is a well-sounding expression by which to describe 
our growth in moral grace, but in using it we should not forget 
the struggle and repression which is so important a feature of the 
moral life. Weare keenly aware of an element in our nature 
that balks us when we seek to walk according to our ideals. 


1 Héffding, Zthik, p. 381. 
2Stephen, Science of Ethics, p. 409. 
3 Jbid. 
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Our good intentions come to naught because the desires of the 
‘natural man’ demand immediate satisfaction. We recognize 
that if our great purposes are to be realized, we must gain perfect 
control of the random impulses and hold them in a grip of iron. 

Such mastery can be gained by practice only ; consequently there 

is undertaken that discipline which, by the systematic repression 

of the natural impulses, makes them amenable to control. Effort ~ 

and pain are conditions indispensable to moral progress. The 

most perfect moral characters we know are those which have 

been developed through suffering and self-sacrifice. It is of the 

very nature of the moral ideal to call us out of our narrow ) 
selves to the recognition of larger values. These values are not 

to be estimated in terms of the well-being of the self; indeed, 

they often call for its complete sacrifice. Of the evolutional 
moralists Mr. Leslie Stephen shows his superior appreciation of 

the facts by admitting explicitly that the requirements of the 

moral law transcend the well-being of the individual agent. ‘“ By 

acting rightly, I admit, even the virtuous man will sometimes be 
making a sacrifice ; and I do not deny it to be a real sacrifice ; I 

only deny that such a statement will be conclusive for the virtuous 

man. His own happiness is not his ultimate aim, and the clearest 

proof that a given action will not contribute to it will therefore 


not deter him from the action.”’ ' \ 


The ascetic element in morality presents itself in two forms, 
usually designated as self-mastery and self-sacrifice. By self- 
mastery we understand that warfare which is waged within the 
individual self against those impulses and tendencies which hinder~ 
its symmetrical development. By self-sacrifice is meant the sacri- 
fice of the well-being of the self as mere individual to a greater= ! 

* good, be that a social or an absolute good. Whatever may be 
the pronouncements of ethical theory, it cannot be doubted that 
self-mastery and self-sacrifice are fundamental features of actual 
morality. Since the moral struggle has always accompanied 


a 


morality, we may in consequence expect to find it a leading factor 
in determining the earliest forms of ethical theory. The Socratic 
synthesis of virtue and prudence could not long persist. Ethical 


j 
' 
| 


1 OP, cit., p. 431. 
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theory took two opposing directions in accordance with two pre- 
dominant and radically different types of human character. Cer- 
tain men saw in the requirements of virtue only a means whereby 
the sum total of pleasure could be increased by the regulation of 
the various impulses. In Hedonism, therefore, moral discipline 
occupies a subordinate place, and self-mastery is transformed into 
a prudential calculus. Other men of a sterner sort were attracted 
by the very severity of the struggle attendant upon moral progress. 
This warfare of ideal against inclination became for them the 
whole of morality. Thus in rationalism the significance of disci- 
pline and negation is fully appreciated. But the resulting theory 
is singularly unsatisfactory. Human nature is split into two hos- 
tile divisions. Reason and sensibility are declared to be at war, 
and morality to require that the conflict be fought to a finish. 

Plato discusses the problem of self-mastery in a well-known 
passage of the Repudiic,' giving to it the rationalistic explanation. 
There Socrates remarks upon the paradox involved in the word, 
and says it can be explained only by supposing two ‘principles’ 
to exist in human nature a ‘good’ and a ‘bad.’ The ‘good’ he 
declares to be the rational principle, the ‘bad’ the irrational 
principle. Self-mastery will then consist in the control of the 
sensuous inclinations and wilful impulses by reason. The ideal 
of practical virtue Plato finds in the harmonious adjustment of 
all the parts of human nature according to the dictates of reason. 
In order to attain this harmony, a struggle is necessary in which 
Reason, availing herself of the aid of the spirited element, reduces 
the insatiate appetites to order and submission. But Plato goes 
still farther. Reason is the divine element in man. The body, 
with its desires and impulses, is only its prison-house. Conse- 
quently, the highest Good will consist, not in a harmony of the 
sensuous impulses, but in that pure contemplation which sup- 
presses all that is earthly and sensuous. The philosopher, who 
has feasted his soul on pure ideas, will not return willingly to 
practical activity. If the good principle in man is reason, and 
the bad principle sensuous impulse, we cannot but admit that the 
final goal of the moral struggle is speculative absorption. 


1 Bk. IV., 431A. 
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Plato’s conception of the moral life as a harmony prevents him 
from developing his rationalism to its logical consequences. 
Hence his ethical theory has all the merit and plausibility of 
moderate rationalism. But there are present the essential prin- 
ciples of rationalism, developed in all its rigor by subsequent 
moralists who forced the same premises to their logical conclu- 
sions. These thinkers deserve praise for doing full justice to the 
ascetic, the disciplinary aspect of morality. The importance of 
the struggle in the moral life is fully recognized. But in each 
case it is reason and sensibility that are doomed to struggle 
in the moral arena. The ethical system of the Stoics is an ex-— 
ample of this extreme rationalism. In Stoicism the stern and 
rigorous rule of duty was held to be the essence of morality. 
Duty required of man the unqualified submission of sensibility 
to the law of reason. The Stoic maxim, Live according 4 
nature, meant, Live according to that rational order fundamental 
to all things. Through reason we may adjust ourselves to the 
order of the universe, and thus attain to independence and peace. 
In order to accomplish this, sensibility, the lawless and capricious 
element within us, must be sternly repressed. Through feeling, 
man is made the prey of circumstance and the creature of for- 
tune. Freedom and perfect virtue can be attained only when 
reason has emancipated herself entirely from the influence of 
sensibility. Such is the nature of the moral struggle. Its goal 
is the life of reason, sufficient unto itself. Quite self-contained 
and raised above the tide of circumstance, the Stoic sage would 
commune with the eternal verities of reason. 

The rationalistic interpretation of the moral struggle is illogi- 
cal and unsatisfactory. We can follow Plato in believing that 
the paradox of self-mastery can be explained only by supposing 
two principles existent in human nature, a higher and a lower 
principle. But when he goes farther and identifies these principles 
with reason and sensuous impulse respectively, we cannot follow. 
The conclusion seems inevitable that moral development is con- 
ditioned by an active opposition of tendencies in the nature of 
man ; but to explain this opposition upon the basis of an ultimate 


psychological distinction between two human faculties seems quite 
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erroneous. Human nature thus divided against itself can never 

be brought together again. The dualism thus introduced is 

irreconcilable and beyond the possibility of an ultimate unity. 

The conflict can be concluded only by the annihilation of one com- 

batant by the other. But morality aims at complete realization LU 
and not one-sided mutilation. The departments of human nature 
exist in indissoluble connection, and if morality demands the sup- 
pression of one by the other it demands a distortion of human 
personality. Moreover, such a dualism is actually impossible. 
Taken in separation the one from the other, reason and sensibility 
are but abstractions of psychological analysis. Reason can en- 
force her laws only when feeling furnishes the motive-power. 
The direction of intelligence is necessary even to insure a maxi- 
mum of sensuous gratification. Worst of all, this doctrine of 
rationalism tends to take morality out of real life and center it in 
the intellect of the individual. The world of feeling and of doing 
becomes but an empty show, and the individual seeks in con- 
templation to draw near to eternal reality. The seclusion of the 
cloister or study is preferred to the faithful performance of the 
duties of one’s vocation in the work-a-day world. 

The conflict between opposing tendencies in the nature of man 
is so essential a feature of the moral life that those who do not 
recognize it give proof thereby that they have not sounded the 
depths of moral experience. Particularly open to this accusation 
| are those moralists who, wishing to include human conduct in a 
single process of natural evolution, refuse to admit an opposi- 
tion in human nature which might seem to break the continuity 
of this process. The ethical theory which results is unsatisfac- 


tory simply because it does not explain the facts in its province. 
In criticism of the position, we have only to call attention to a 
commonplace of human experience which this theory entirely 
| ignores. Plato, although the originator of a daring philosophical 
theory, dealt squarely with the facts. So we must regard his con-' 
clusion as indisputable, that the ‘ paradox’ of self-mastery can be 
| solved only by supposing two principles, mutually opposed, to be 
resident in human nature. But the error of the ethical theory, 


which would designate these opposing principles as reason and sen- 
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sibility, is equally apparent. So great are the inconsistencies of 
rationalism that it is not surprising that it should have become 
thoroughly discredited. In the past century we have come to 
view human nature in a new light. We see man as the result of 
a steady and uniform development from the single cell. We 
see his faculties gradually unfolding in response to the require- 
ments of existence. There can be no more talk about certain: 
parts of his nature being of divine creation and others of material 
origin. If we are to provide for the facts of disciplinary morality 
in our ethical theory, we must give a more satisfactory account of 
the conflicting tendencies than did rationalism. Moreover, we 
may learn from the errors of rationalism that it will not answer 
to identify these opposing tendencies with departments of human 
nature taken in abstraction ; and if it is necessary, as we believe, to 
assume a real and intrinsic opposition in the nature of man to ac- 
count for the facts of the moral life, it must not be an opposition 
beyond unity, but rather be shown to be an opposition which 
conditions a higher unity which it is our ideal to achieve. Brief 
notice of the contention of recent naturalistic ethics upon this 
subject may enable us to proceed more intelligently in an at- 
tempt to determine the real nature of these opposing principles. 

The question is raised by moralists of this school as to why 
we assume any such opposition in the nature of man. Mor- 
ality is based upon man’s desires. These have been developed 
in the course of a natural process. Of the same origin, all are 
equally legitimate, and each has its right to satisfaction. We 
may not call some higher and others lower, indulging some and 
suppressing others. It zs our business, however, to see that 
each keeps itsSproper place. Our conduct should be so regulated 
that our life shall be the most satisfying possible under the 
conditions. Morality stands for the interests of the whole! 


{ 


against any part. Our task as moral beings is to bring about | 





proper adjustment of these natural desires, so that the whole 
self may be developed harmoniously. 

Study of the genesis of morality should not blind us to the 
plain facts of the moral life. The meaning and significance of a 


thing is not exhausted when we have explained how it came into 











SE Ly, 
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existence. The fact that morality had birth in a natural process 
is no reason why its values should be estimated in terms of that 
process. Granted that moral conduct is like all other conduct in 
being an ‘adjustment of acts to ends,’ this does not require us 
to go farther and argue that, along with other conduct, it finds 
its true end in the promotion of the fulness of natural life. Asr 
a matter of fact, the distinguishing feature of that conduct whic 
we call moral is that it does recognize other and higher valu 
than those to be reckoned in terms of natural existence. Through- 
out the whole organic realm, in so far as it is included in a single 
process of development under the law of natural selection, the 
object of action—although unwittingly pursued—is the preserva- 
tion and promotion of life. In the struggle for existence the one 
end instinctively followed by the individual organism is its own 
safety and welfare. If we were to regard man as merely the most 
highly organized of natural creatures, we might, with reason, ex- 
pect that the supreme end of his conduct would be individual wel- 
fare also—his intelligence only giving him the advantage of fore- 
thought and deliberation in the attainment of this end. But it is 
most obvious that many of the ends toward which human con- 
duct is directed must be put in an entirely different category from 
this, the uniform object of natural life. Men give the effort of a 
lifetime and sacrifice all they possess to altruistic objects, and it 
is only a shallow sophistry which would attempt to base their 
conduct upon egoistic motives. Consideration of individual se- 
curity might account for the existence of a respect for the life 
and property of one’s neighbor, but not for the maintenance of 
institutions of philanthropic relief and ideal culture destined to 
influence distant peoples and coming generations. 

With human personality, therefore, a new factor enters the 
natural order. Through its agency, conduct is directed toward 
ends which are ideal in character, and absolute in worth. Not 
only does this new principle supplement the law of organic de- 
velopment, but in many cases seems directly opposed to it—in so 
far as the latter would confine effort to the promotion of individual 
welfare. But yet it is with man alone of all the creatures of 
nature that individual welfare can become an object consciously 
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chosen and intelligently pursued. Thus he is peculiarly fitted to 
succeed in that struggle which is the condition of development in 
the organic world. From these considerations, it is evident that 
the presence of that distinctively human principle, which makes 
moral attainment possible, involves an opposition of tendencies in 
human nature. For man is both acreature of nature anda moral 
agent. The existence of such opposing principles we have here- 
tofore found reason to believe a necessary deduction from the 
facts of moral experience. It is now evident that the possibility of 
such an opposition depends upon the introduction into the world, 
along with human personality, of a new principle that is differ- 
ent from, and in frequent conflict with, the law of natural develop- 
ment operative throughout the organic realm, but first coming to 
intelligent expression in man. We look then to the implications 
of self-conscious personality for an understanding of that opposi- 
tion of principles in human nature which is the cause of the moral 
struggle and the condition of moral attainment. 

What is the significance of the advent of self-consciousness in 
the natural world? In the first place, there comes with self-con- 
sciousness a recognition by the self of its own individuality as 
distinguished from the whole of objective reality. The stream of 
animal instinct and impulse is interrupted, and the individual 
comes forth, aware of himself in the independence of his person- 
ality. Since it is only by self-conserving activity that the physical 
organism maintains its existence against the disintegrating influ- 
ences of the environment, the distinction that the individual 
recognizes between himself and objective reality receives addi- 
tional emphasis. It is keenly felt even as an essential opposition 
between the interests of the self and the external world. That 
struggle for existence, waged by blind instinct in the animal 
world, takes on new significance with the consciousness of self. 
Appreciative of the meaning of his own individuality, the self-con- 
scious being has the aid of a contriving intelligence in the promo- 
tion of his own welfare. In addition to those capabilities devel- 
oped by natural selection in response to the requirements of the 


environment, intelligent forethought enables such an individual 


to prepare himself to meet an emergency as his interest dictates. 
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Thus with self-consciousness a mere instinct of self-preservation 
is raised to a persistent and intelligently directed tendency to seek 
individual well-being. 

But the consciousness of self brings with it more than this 
recognition and accentuation of individuality. In so far as the 
self is able to recognize itself as individual, it transcends the lim- 
its of its individuality, and identifies itself with absolute reality. 
Along with the principle of individuality first coming to intelli- 
gent expression in self-consciousness, there appears a universal 
principle under which the particularity of individual character is 
subsumed, and in relation to which it receives its meaning. That 
very distinction between the self and the external world which is 
the basis of individuality, is at the same time a positive relation 
by which the self is joined in organic union with other reality. 
Within the experience of each individual who knows himself as 
such, there exists this principle of universality as the unifying 
agency which gives the self a place in its world. The presence 
of this universal principle involves the recognition by the indi- 
vidual of other persons like himself, and a conception, more or 
less adequate, of a humanity which includes the self and others 
in one order of conduct. Along with this idea of human na- 
ture in its universality, comes a recognition of the dignity and 
worth that attaches to human personality as such. Applying 
to all individuals in virtue of their humanity, this idea is effect- 
ive as an ideal in the life of the individual agent. Thus the in- 
dividual is moved to identify himself in functional relation with a 
social order, in which the supreme end is not individual welfare, 
but an ideal of personal worth which is universal and applicable 
to all men alike. It is through this universal principle in his 
nature that man is enabled to appreciate values which are not 
estimated in terms of his own well-being, and to enter a higher 
life in which the attainment of character becomes an end in 
itself. 

The implications of self-consciousness justify us, therefore, in 
maintaining that there are in man two selves struggling for the 
mastery in the form of two opposing tendencies, the one that 
of natural individuality which would turn all to purposes of in- 
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dividual satisfaction, the other that of self-determining personality 
whereby the individual is led to make the good of others an end 
of action, and to identify himself with a social order in which all 
humanity is united in the realization of a common good. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that it was a correct understanding of the facts of 
human experience which led so many of our great moral teachers 
to emphasize the existence of the ‘ natural man,’ the suppression 
of whose desires and inclinations is necessary to moral devel- 
opment. But the great mistake was to identify this insubordinate 
element with sensibility, and thus to lend countenance to an 
asceticism which discouraged effort and distorted character. 
The ‘old Adam’ which the moral ideal demands that we disci- 
pline with ascetic severity is more than an abstraction of psy- 
chology ; it is a tendency very real and very persistent within us. 
Just such a concrete, living force we make it when we understand 
it as that will-to-live present in all organic life, transformed 
through the advent of self-consciousness into a wilful egoism, 
an enlightened selfishness. Sufficient attention to the conditions 
of individual health and well-being is of course a condition of 
human as well as animal life, but when individual welfare is de- 
liberately pursued as the supreme end, such conduct is truly de- 
scribed as the ‘natural wickedness of man,’ and it is the source 
of a great part of the misery and suffering in the world. In actual 
experience this principle of individuality presents itself in many 
forms—as a calculating prudence, a persistent tendency to seek in- 
dividual welfare, a self-love which is the ruling motive in conduct. 

Although we admit that in man a natural instinct becomes 
a vicious inclination, yet it is with human personality that a new, 
a spiritual principle, enters through which there is opened to man 
the possibility of a life higher than mere natural existence, a life of 
free self-realization in accordance with a chosen ideal. Fora self- 
conscious being, who recognises and passes judgment upon the 
element of individuality in his character, is more than a mere 
creature of nature. There is in him an ideal, a universal prin- 
ciple, which distinguishes him from the creature of time and space 
and identifies him with eternal reality. The possibility of moral 
attainment through the realization of ideals is based upon this uni- 
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fying principle peculiar to self-conscious personality by which the 
self is organically joined with other selves in one ‘kingdom of 
ends.’ This is the ideal principle which in the moral life opposes 
the natural tendency to self-centered individuality—in Hegelian 
language, the ‘universal’ principle in the ‘particular’ individual 
giving active witness to the presence in him of that one rational 
life realizing itself in the universe. The ‘good’ principle which 
in the moral life must conquer the ‘bad’ is therefore not to be 
confused with reason. This principle, as well as the other, finds 
concrete expression in actual life as an agency efficient in deter- 
mining conduct. It appears as an intelligent appreciation of a 
human society in which the individual and his fellows are in- 
as a self-determining will 





cluded in bonds of mutual obligation 
which, finding its potentialities unrealized in an individual sphere, 
seeks expression in the accomplishment of ideal and altruistic 
ends—as a feeling of restless yearning which reaches out beyond 
individual isolation and seeks satisfaction in the love and fellow- 
ship of other selves, and which ultimately finds perfect satisfaction 
only in union with the divine. 

There is then a deep-rooted contradiction in human nature. 
But instead of issuing in an irreconcilable dualism, this differ- 
ence of tendency is the condition of a higher unity which it is 
possible to attain through moral endeavor. It is this very con- 
tradiction which is the impelling force in the moral life, prompt- 
ing the individual to continued effort, in order that with the 
attainment of a more perfect character the contradiction should 
be removed. Man finds two opposing tendencies in himself, the 
one directed toward individual weliare, the other seeking to ally 
him with a universal good. The principle of individuality is 
actual within him asa natural being and the product of a natural 
process. The universal principle is at first present as an ideal, 
representing the sum of his possibilities as a self-conscious being 
in implicit relation to a society of persons like himself. The op- 
position can be transcended, and the contradiction removed, only 
in the course of a process in which the limitations of individuality 
are negated, and the potential relations of universality are actualized 
in such a way that when the universal is made concrete it shall in- 
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clude the element of individuality, and by so doing shall give it new 
meaning and significance. Thus human conduct, in so far as it is 
guided by the moral ideal, seeks to overcome the contradiction 
by developing strong individual personality, which finds expres- 
sion in the realization of a universal good. But without such a 
contradiction in human nature there would be no cause for the 
effort and struggle which is so prominent a feature of the moral life. 
Were man a mere natural individual, his conduct could have but 
one end, individual satisfaction, and duty would be unmeaning to 
him. Contrariwise, if man were so perfectly adjusted to the 
moral order of the universe that its realization was a spontaneous 
expression of his character, there would be no call for effort or 
sacrifice on his part. It is only because there are two selves, 
contradictory in their tendencies, that man is called upon to do 
battle for his ideals, and submit himself to the stern law of duty. 

Although the impulse to individual gratification has the strength 
of a natural law, it cannot silence the voice of conscience nor deprive 
the ideal of its power. Nocompromise between these opposing prin- 
ciples in their original form is able to effect a permanent reconcilia- 
tion. They remain unalterably opposed. Only at a higher stage, 
reached through protracted effort, can this reconciliation be ac- 
complished. If the universal principle in his nature is to raise 
man into a new sphere in which the Good is supreme, it must be 
through the transformation of the principle of natural individuality. 
This transformation is rendered more difficult by the fact that 
this latter tendency has been actually ingrained in man’s nature 
through the experience of his extended ancestry, while the uni- 
versal principle is peculiar to his self-conscious personality and 
exists in him for the most part as an ideal. Deep-rooted in 
human nature, the force of individual inclination offers a well- 
nigh insurmountable obstacle to the realization in individual char- 
acter of an ideal which would identify the self with the interests 
of others, and unite all in the realization of an absolute good. 
The resistance of a stubborn individuality must be overcome be- 
fore the self is fitted to discharge its function in the moral order. 
This can be accomplished only through rigorous discipline and 


the continual repression of natural impulse. So far from being a 
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discredited relic of barbarous times, an asceticism intelligently 
directed is the sine gua non of moral progress. Since the ele- 
ment of individual assertiveness is part of the existent nature of 
the self, while the ideal is yet unrealized within it, the discipline 
of the moral life must always seem a real self-sacrifice. To 
doubt this is to invalidate the facts of experience. The Good 
appears as something external and opposed to the interests of 
the self. Duty is a stern law demanding the suppression of in- 
clination. The individual feels that his own good is ruthlessly 
sacrificed to a higher law, the nature of which he ill understands. 
But because it is right he sacrifices his own pleasure to the call 
of duty. At the time he is unable to see how with the greatest 
self-sacrifice he is advancing rapidly in moral development. 
But by the suppression of a narrow self he is realizing a larger 
self which is his true self, the complete expression of his person- 
ality. Indeed, it seems necessary that the individual should be 
ignorant of the true significance of his sacrifice, else it would fail 
in its efficiency. Consequently, it follows that the ascetic aspect 
of morality is no passing phenomenon, but an essential element 
necessarily involved in a process which consists in the adjust- 
ment of the individual into a larger whole. 

We may thus recognize the truth of Kant’s doctrine that 
moral obligation comes to us in the form of a ‘Categorical Im- 
perative,”’ as contrasted with the force of natural inclination. We 
would not agree with him, perhaps, that the object of a// natural 
desire is individual satisfaction, while it is the essential character- 
istic of moral obligation to assert itself in opposition to natural 
inclination. Nevertheless, it is true that moral development re- 
quires of us, as the first step upward, the hard duty of negating 
the self as mere individual, in order that we may become one 
with the moral order. But in submitting ourselves to the law of 
duty we acknowledge ourselves as more than individual, and 
assert our citizenship in the spiritual world. It is our ultimate 
goal in moral endeavor to identfy ourselves with the moral order so 
completely that the performance of duty will be but a spontaneous 
expression of character. But that beatific stage is the goal of 


moral development and not its beginning. The opposition must 
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be keenly felt before the identity can have true meaning. The 
individual self must be negated and suppressed. Thus only can 
it be taught that its ‘other’ is but its other self. Thus only can 
it be fitted to embrace those relationships which are the birthright 
of a spiritual being, and in which it can find complete self-ex- 
pression. 

From this standpoint, it is easy to see how Fichte could 
believe that the essence of morality was to be found in the 
lifelong struggle itself. The finite Ego for him is infinite in its 
possibilities. But its whole nature can be realized only by the 
accomplishment of an infinite task. This task consists in the 
overcoming by the Ego of the barrier existing between the 
Non-ego and itself. The Ego is both finite and infinite. As 
finite individual, its reality depends upon the preservation of the 
limit set upon it by the Non-ego. As infinite spirit, it knows no 
limit and would include all of reality within itself. Morality lays 
upon the finite Ego the duty of overcoming the limit and pushing 
it ever further back. Thus the limitations of individuality are tran- 
scended, and in the Non-ego the finite Ego comes upon its greater 
self. In this technical fashion, Fichte gives expression to a pro- 
found comprehension of a fundamental aspect of morality. The 
‘infinite task’ is laid upon all moral beings. The barrier which 
individuality has erected between the self and others must be 
overcome. The ‘limit’ of the ‘ finite Ego’ must be suppressed. 
In union with the Non-ego the individual is destined to realize all 
the possibilities of his true self. 

Those who are averse to allowing morality its own distinctive 
principles of explanation, attempt to explain the moral struggle 
in terms of the natural life-processes. The ‘conflict’ and ‘ nega- 
tion’ they admit to be present in morality, but say that they are 
natural and inevitable features of conduct that is part of an evolu- 
tionary process. Evolution is accompanied by a continual read- 
justment and readaptation. The natural conditions change, and 
the organism must meet the situation by a readaptation. Man can 
attack the problem with a contriving intelligence. Nevertheless, 
the readaptation is often a hard matter. Certain habits and faculties 
have been developed by conditions now past, and their exercise 
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has become easy and pleasant. But the change in situation 
renders them useless, and demands new modes of action. These 
new activities must be performed by an organism habituated to 
other modes of action. A tension and a conflict arises between 
habits developed to suit conditions now past, and those activities 
demanded by the present environment. ‘‘ Just because the acts 
of which these promptings and impulses are the survival were 
the fittest for bye-gone days, they are not the fittest now. The 
struggle comes, not in suppressing them or in substituting some- 
thing else for them, but in reconstituting them, in readapting 
them, so that they will function with reference to the existing 
situation.” ' 
cialized. This is the natural situation to which man must adapt 


The environment is becoming constantly more so- 


himself. His habits and tendencies are, many of them, relics of 
a lower and less social stage. These must be overcome and 
others more suitable to the environment substituted for them. 
Here lies the moral struggle. 

All this is quite true as far as it goes. The moral order has 
become actualized in the institutions of government and society. 
It finds definite expression in custom and public opinion. In 
this form moral requirements are part of the natural situation to 
which the individual must adapt himself. And this may call for 
a readaptation involving the suppression of habits and tendencies 
whose existence points back to a time when law and order did 
not exist. In such a process of readaptation the tension above 
described must surely occur. A man may experience consider- 
able difficulty in restraining his predatory instincts, and keeping 
his hands off his neighbor’s property out of regard for the strong 
arm of the law. No doubt this is the nearest approach many 
men make to a moral struggle. If such conduct is moral at all, 
it belongs to a very low order of morality, and we condemn the 
motive as positively bad. No real self-sacrifice could come out 
of such a process. It is essentially self-conserving, and individ- 
ual well-being remains the supreme object. As long as this is 
true, and individual welfare is the end, no real self-sacrifice is pos- 
sible. A man may root out his strongest passions to save his 


1 Dewey, ‘* Ethics and Evolution,’’ A/onist, Vol. 8, p. 383. 
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neck, and still be adapting himself to his environment. But the 
willing sacrifice of well-being and of life itself to a distant and 
ideal end could hardly be called an adaptation to a natural situ- 
ation. Duty comes tothe child first in the shape of a tension be- 
tween natural inclination and the requirements of the home or 
society. But the child has not developed true moral character 
until he has recognized the external demands as obligatory 
upon him from their very nature, and apart from means of en- 
forcement. 

The tension accompanying individual adaptation goes but a 
little way, then, in accounting for the struggle in the moral life. In 
so far as this adjustment requires the suppression of momentary im- 
pulse in the interests of individual welfare, it involves that degree 
of discipline and self-control which is the first step in moral de- 
velopment. But the profound significance of the moral struggle 
is grounded upon a discord deeper and more thoroughgoing. It 
is not a struggle of opposing ‘faculties,’ reason battling against 
sensibility. It is a discord between two tendencies, elemental to 
human nature, and originally ill-adjusted, one of which would 
preserve and promote individual well-being, the other of which 
would ally the self with the welfare of others, and the order of 
the universe. Consciousness of self brings with it a conscious- 
ness of the separateness of the individual, and his opposition to 
all that is objective comes out in full force. But along with this 
consciousness of individuality comes a recognition of the unity 
which includes the opposing elements, the individual and his 
world. A greater good is superimposed upon the individual, a 
good which is not to be measured in terms of his own well-being. 
This Good he recognizes as his good, in that he feels it his duty 
to realize it. It comes to him not as a condition of his individual 
welfare ; but as an obligation to the discharge of which this wel- 
fare must be sacrificed. 


We can now appreciate with some degree of fairness the truth 
contained in ascetic theories of morality. That the negation and 
conflict with which these theories are chiefly concerned has a 
pleca in actual morality cannot be doubted. Everyday experi- 
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ence gives us abundant evidence of the discipline and sacrifice 
which the moral ideal requires of the individual. It must be ad- 
mitted, moreover, that in such theories a superior insight is shown 
when it is maintained that the incidence of struggle and suppres- 
sion upon the performance of duty is not the result of a tempor- 
ary maladjustment, but due to the very nature of duty and of 
the moral ideal itself. It has been our effort to show that this 
disciplinary aspect of morality is no transitory effect of circum- 
stantial conditions, but an essential element in a process whereby 
a universal ideal transforms a character subject to the limitations 
of natural individuality. Two considerations must be borne in 
mind, however, the neglect of which by the ascetic theories of the 
past compels us to qualify the indorsement which we would 
otherwise give them. (1) True moral discipline can never result 
in the mutilation of human personality, or the withdrawal of the 
individual from the natural field of moral activity. Because the 
asceticism recommended by the extreme Rationalists and prac- 
ticed by many medizval Christians was based upon an unnatural 
division of human nature, it resulted in monasticism and distor- 
tion of character. In consequence, it is universally condemned 
as an inconsistent and harmful theory. (2) Positive development 
must always accompany discipline and negation, or the latter 
are worse than useless. We should mistake if in our emphasis 
upon the ascetic aspect of morality we found in it the whole of 
the moral life. Taking such a position we should neglect en- 
tirely that positive development which is the ultimate aim of all 
moral endeavor. With much truth Kant and Fichte may be 
accused of thus over-emphasizing the purely disciplinary aspect 
of morality. As Hegel says the stage of ‘ ought-to-be’ was never 
passed by Kant and Fichte. In emphasizing the opposition between 
the claims of the ideal and the tendencies of the actual, these thinkers 
overlooked almost entirely the union which the faithful discharge of 
obligation is constantly effecting between these two opposing factors 
in the moral life. Theideal thus separated from the actual is robbed 
of its reality, and becomes something visionary and fanciful, a 
mere ‘ought-to-be.’ Thus for Kant conduct had moral value 
only when performed in the face of opposing inclination. Fichte 
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found in the strenuous activity put forth by the Ego in over- 
coming the opposition of the Non-ego not only a means of de- 
velopment but the end of the moral life. A profound compre- 
hension of the facts of morality prompted these two philosophers 
to lay especial stress upon the absolute imperative imposed by 
moral obligation upon the natural impulses. And if thus they 
were led to neglect the synthesis achieved in the moral life, it 
was because the circumstances of the time and the prevailing 
modes of thought demanded that the opposition be brought out in 
full force. It is evident, however, that the true significance of the 
moral struggle can be appreciated only when the opposition from 
which it originates is seen to condition a higher unity which it is 
possible for individual effort to attain with an increasing degree 
of completeness. The synthesis of ideal and real thus achieved 
is gained, not by ignoring their difference, but by overcoming it 
with increasing perfection of character, and in the course of a 
steady development. In this process, the ideal is constantly be- 
ing realized, and the character of the individual growing into more 
complete accordance with it. Thus, although discipline must al- 
ways remain an indispensable condition of moral development, 
its repetition is not a fruitless repetition of sacrifice and suffering. 
It is rather attended by results of supreme value ; for through 
this discipline the agent frees himself from the bonds of a narrow 
individuality, and in the realization of a universal good rises to 


true self-expression. 
H. W. WRIGHT. 




















THE CONCEPT OF THE SELF. 


ENSATION is the result in consciousness of a mental inter- 
action between subject and object. But there is no such 
subject and object in pure sense experience. The sensation is 
the sensing consciousness itself as immediate. The experience 
is not broken into subject and object. There are no conscious 
distinctions and relations. In this sense experience, conscious- 
ness is pure immediate activity. It is hardly consciousness 
proper, for consciousness usually means a consciousness of ideas. 
To be conscious, strictly speaking, is to be conscious of some- 
thing as an object ; whereas in what we have called sense expe- 
rience the consciousness is just the immediate sensing activity 
itself. This experience is not conscious of having or owning the 
sensation ; nay, it is not conscious of the sensation itself as such. 
The psychologist, in his work of description, may ascribe the 
sensation to the subject, or to the object, or to both, but this involves 
ideal construction that does not exist in sense experience. That 
sensation presupposes a consciousness of the sensation, as the 
phrase was used by Green, though it served well enough to refute 
the sensationalism of Hume, is, in itself, only a barren reasoning 
ina circle. Indeed itis much worse than this; for the sensation 
ceases to mean anything. The result is that consciousness, de- 
prived of all actual content, ceases to have any history and 
passes into an abstraction. The truth at the heart of Green’s 
contention is simply that sensation itself somehow implies an ac- 
tivity of will. But this will most certainly need not be self- 
conscious. Green’s reply to Hume that sensation implies 
self-consciousness, if true, would make psychology useless and 
absurd. 

With greater complexity of psychic experience the span of con- 
sciousness enlarges. The attention is, as it were, directed to more 
than one thing. Experience is discriminated, broken into parts, 
ideal. We have here not immediate sense experience, but a per- 
ceptual consciousness which is more than a mere activity of sen- 
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sation under the form of structural response to environment. In 
this impulsive consciousness activity is immediate, but it takes 
place through the medium of an idea. This idea is fused with 
the feeling but itis there. The perceptual consciousness then re- 
sembles the instinctive experience in that its activity is immediate, 
but differs from it in that, though responding immediately to its 
object, it does so through the presence of an idea. There is no 
consciousness of this idea as such, for it is fused with the domi- 
nant feeling, but it is present as a conscious element in the impul- 
sive act. The feeling is the ruling factor, but the idea serves to 
differentiate and idealize the feeling. 

But now let this idea become prominent, and the feeling sink 
into the background—in this case the idea and not the feeling is 
the dominant factor in consciousness. A relation, not the im- 
mediate feeling, is now focal in consciousness. The experience 
is now not impulsive but ideational. The span of consciousness 
is spread over an ideal, relational field. These discriminated 
parts now compete with each other for the exclusive attention ; 
but this is impossible, for the ‘ object’ before this consciousness 
is no mere immediate and therefore sensed fact. No; the dis- 
criminated aspects of this ideal whole stand out in baffling con- 
trast. And consciousness is always impulsive ; it must take 
sides: but now it cannot. To the merely instinctive experience 
no such wavering is possible; for sense experience itself is the 
spontaneous response to the presented object. It is this experi- 
ence itself which is the sensation. But to this ideational con- 
sciousness no such immediate response is possible and, therefore, 
no such pure sensation can exist. Instead of a mere sense ex- 
perience, we now have a conscious activity baffled, impeded by a 
dualism, or, perhaps, a multiplicity of aspects in the presented 
object. We said a moment ago that in sense experience we 
have immediate activity, because there is no consciousness of 
subject and object. Consciousness is here just the immediate 
sensation itself. The experience is, we may say, single. In the 
case of this ideational consciousness it is far otherwise. In the 
former, there is properly no consciousness of an object, as such, 


at all. In the latter, the idea reveals an object. This object is 
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discriminated, broken into parts. And now what happens? 
Just this, that consciousness, in its very nature impulsive, is im- 
peded, feels itself checked by this dualism in the object ; for the 
object has a multiplicity of aspects upon any one of which it 
might act; that is to say, it might take any one of them to be 
‘ real.’ Consciousness, therefore, halts and trembles—it is 
divided against itself at the competing solicitations of these dis- 
criminated parts, aspects, or qualities of the object. All of these 
perceived qualities are real, because experienced. But which 
ones are in the object and which ones are in the subject? And, 
asking this, consciousness is now seen to be beyond the stage of 
perception, which is simply the experiencing the qualities in their 
relation. Now it is the relations themselves that consciousness 
is dealing with. The qualities are all in relation, but what about 
these relations themselves. We are now in the realm of ideas. 
Perception is the aspect of consciousness which lays hold upon 
the quality. Ideation is the seeing this quality in such a system 
of relationships as to constitute it an aspect of an object of 
thought. 

Now the coming of the idea into consciousness is the ushering 
in of a dualism—the dualism of subject and object, the I and the 
not-I. It gives us the negative aspect of self-consciousness, the 
mere awareness of self. The perceptual consciousness deals with 
the quality in its relation to the object. But now this quality 
has broken apart from the object ; it has other relations as well. 
It has relation to the subject. When consciousness comes to 
deaf with this relation, as such, we have not perception, which 
ascribes the quality to the object, but intellection, which deals 
with the relation itself. The idea is now abstracted from the ob- 
ject and regarded as standing alone. 

But this idea cannot remain aloof from the object to which it 
in reality belongs. Consciousness is active, and as long as the 
idea upon which it must act is such a pure indeterminate idea, 
consciousness is painfully baffled. Through the presence of this 
idea, therefore, consciousness becomes aware of its activity as 
impeded ; in other words, just as the idea, standing, as it were, 


alone revealed to consciousness an object, so, in the same way, has 
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it revealed to consciousness a subject. It has revealed conscious- 
ness to itself. This abstract idea standing free, as it were, between 
consciousness and its object has revealed to consciousness the 
dualism of a subject in consciousness, and an object known as 
other than itself. This is the negative aspect of self-conscious- 
ness, the mere awareness without any further understanding of 
self. 

There is here a painful consciousness of the ideas as such. 
They stand out between consciousness and its object. There is 
an unmediated dualism in consciousness. Which is the true 
idea, it asks, which is the real idea? And this very idea of 
truth implies the recognition of a dualism between the idea and 
its object. But this suspense has still a more painful aspect than 
the recognition of a dualism between the idea and its object. The 
idea standing aloof from the thing signified is only half the story ; 
for if the idea may be false, the subject must get one that is true ; 
and what this means is nothing less than the fact that the subject 
has become conscious of himself. In the mirror of this idea as 
abstracted from its object he sees the image of himself. In the 
immediate activity of sense experience and impulsive conscious- 
ness, consciousness was just what it was, mere activity. In ideo- 
motor activity the experience was simply consciousness of ideas. 
Now it is the consciousness aware of itself; it is self-conscious- 
ness. The battle of the ideas among themselves was a question 
of an ‘it,’ but the conflict between these ideas and consciousness 
itself, is a question of an ‘I.’ 

It is just this floating of the idea between the subject and its 
object which brings about self-consciousness in its negative form. 
In impulsive consciousness, and in purely ideo-motor conscious- 
ness, the idea is present, but it is fused with the dominant feeling. 
The activity is here immediate. There is, therefore, no conscious- 
ness of self or of not-self. Consciousness glides immediately into 
the new idea. If it does not, the mutual inhibition of opposing 
ideas is nevertheless experienced as a conflict between these ideas 
themselves. But consciousness does not long regard the con- 
flict of these interacting ideas as a purely objective affair. This 


very conflict soon comes to be felt as involving a choice on the 
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part of consciousness itself. It cannot simply see the thing go 
on when it itself is the thing that is going on. It is this feeling 
which marks the very dawn of self-consciousness. 

Now a review of the stages of consciousness which we have 
chosen to mark out as (a) instinctive or immediate, (4) impulsive 
or ideal, (c) ideo-motor, and (@) self-conscious, in the light of what 
we have just said, will throw in a still clearer light the psychology 
which underlies self-consciousness in what we have called its nega- 
tive form. In immediate activity, there is no abstract idea pres- 
ent. Here we have pure sense experience. In impulse, there is 
an idea present, butit belongs toa particular object so that it does 
not stand out abstractly alone before consciousness. This 
is simple perception. But now in ideo-motor activity the idea 
stands out alone just because it is in strong contrast with 
other ideas. It stands out as a particular between conscious- 
ness and its would-be object. Through an idea standing out in 
clear consciousness the will might become a self-conscious will. 
But an idea as an unlocalized particular cannot be willed. Ac- 
tivity has become subjectivity, the will negatively self-conscious, 
yet activity is impossible. This is the psychological explanation 
of self-consciousness in its negative form, the bare awareness of 
one’s own existence. To will is present, but the object of that 
will is absent ; a wretched consciousness this is indeed. 

It is hard to see how with any real meaning we can call a con- 
sciousness subjective, how we can speak of a subject in any posi- 
tive sense, unless, contrasted with its present will-act there be 
some clearly defined object to give the acta meaning. There 
must be more than a dumb consciousness of the mere onward 
flow of one’s own psychic content. 

Now there are two types of self-consciousness, the negative 
and the positive. The former is the Hindoo, the latter, the 
Christian type. The problem is the profoundest that affects our 
human life, and therefore merits our utmost endeavor to gain a 
clear conception of the issue. The usual, and one might say 
almost the only conception one hears of the self is a negative 
conception. The statement is this, that self-consciousness is a 
consciousness of one’s acts and ideas as one’s acts and ideas. 
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One must remember an act as one’s own is Locke’s way of put- 
ting it. The more usual statement is a passive reiteration of 
Hegel that the self is subject and object at once. Romanes’s 
statement is that it is the knowledge of our consciousness as our 
own. 

Now this is simply no conception of the self at all. It is 
simply the bare awareness of the onward flow of our own life. 
You know yourself as existing, this is what it is to be a self. 
And here it ends. To say that you do not exist is like one’s 
saying that one is not at home. Now to know that one actually 
exists may seem to the children of Hume a very positive doctrine. 
As a matter of fact, however, if the consciousness of self be just 
this bare awareness of one’s act as one’s own, it is anything else 
but positive. Such a self-consciousness is in fact negative and 
destructive. It is the consciousness that renders the otherwise 
graceful person awkward. It is the thwarted Hamlet conscious- 
ness “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” It is the 
consciousness that brings confusion and pain. Consciousness 
that is normal moves on ; now with the unerring exactness of in- 
stinct, now with the heightened pleasure of impulsive activity 
struggling through a host of competing ideas, yet always on. 
But let the idea be abstract, let it stand alone, let it float zz vacuo— 
here we have no longer the perfect directness of the instinctive 
consciousness nor the immediate response of impulse. For in in- 
stinct there is no idea that could impede. In impulse the idea is 
present, but it serves only to reveal and light up the way. The 
idea belongs to some presented, tangible object. Consciousness 
is simply perceptive. Its way is lightened up, not thwarted. 
But let this idea stand alone. Here it does not belong to any 
particular object. It ought to belong to some definite object but 
it cannot. It seems to stand out as a disowned particular. 
Such an idea consciousness cannot recognize as part of any ideal 
whole. The result is that purpose is absent and action thwarted. 
Evidently this is a negative form of consciousness. If this bare 
awareness of an act as one’s own be a sufficiently clear and sat- 
isfactory conception of the self, then whoever wishes for this form 
of consciousness may find it in its analytic perfection in the sacred 


texts of Buddhism. 
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Evidently, then, the trouble with this negative self-conscious- 
ness is its inability to interpret the meaning of the idea which 
gives to consciousness its object. That which constitutes a self 
is a universal idea which individuates or, which is the same thing, 
universalizes the will. The will as immediate activity and the 
object are simply two aspects of this universal, individuating idea. 
There is no self at all, in any positive sense, unless the idea in- 
cludes the object within itself as part of its content. The truth is, 
that unless there be some clearly defined object looming up in a 
conceptual consciousness, toward which the otherwise merely 
subjective act may be directed, and which gives to the act an 
ideal significance—in short, unless the act have an object which 
is at the same time the subject itself, there is certainly no posi- 
tive consciousness of self. And here we meet with the well- 
known paradox: the self is that which is subject and object, and 
both at once. But how can this be? This is why Herbart de- 
clared that the self did not exist ; because it is in its very essence 
a contradiction. For a self is that which is both subject and ob- 
ject ; that is, it must be that which it sees as well as that which 
does the seeing. But that it cannot be two things at once is 
clear. Yet this is what must happen if the self is to exist. 
Therefore, it does not exist. Now we have ourselves come upon 
this problem. The question is : How can the subject be an object 
unto itself? 

Our problem is really intelligible only after we have seen what 
it is that constitutes a self, and what the principle of individuation 
is. The idea gives to consciousness reality under the form of the 
‘object,’ and this idea now stands between consciousness and 
the object. When consciousness wills this idea, it knows itself as 
a subject. Here we have a dualism of subject and object, the 
idea standing between. This is the negative aspect of self-con- 
sciousness. But now this idea has two readily distinguishable 
aspects. There is the will as the immediate deed-act, the this- 
now aspect of the subjective will-activity. This will as act isa 
moment in the realization of an ideal whole. The subjective 
aspect of the self we represent thus: act + idea. But this idea 
besides being something which the subject wills, has, as idea, a 
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reference to something beyond itself. This something beyond 
is its ‘object.’ We may represent this objective aspect of con- 
sciousness thus: idea + object. Hence these two aspects have 
the idea in common, thus: act, idea, object. We should rather 
say that the idea as a universal belongs to both subjective act 
and object or ideal meaning. This is the positive aspect of self- 
consciousness. Here the idea is no particular standing between 
two other particulars, the subject and the object. And the positive 
self is just that reality which is an object unto itself. For, the 
object is no longer a something over against the subject as an 
other. It is a content of the individuating idea, which is just 
that ideal whole that constitutes the reality of a self. All im- 
mediacy philosophies such as the Brahmin, and all mere activity 
philosophies such as the Fichtean, fail to interpret the meaning 
of this idea. Subject is set over against object as an other ; and 
hence the doctrine of limitation. 

To make the only object the subject’s own past activity, as 
Fichte does, is to reduce the self to a mysterious unknown act. 
That which is not an object of thought can only be inferred to exist. 
And to infer one’s own existence is mysterious indeed. It only 
shows that absolute or pure subjectivity is meaningless for 
thought. It is mere particularity. Subjectivity means absolutely 
nothing on any mere activity plane. Subjectivity and objectivity 
are, as such, aspects of that thought-process which can take place 
only through the individuating idea. 

The will, as will, is just immediate undifferentiated activity of 
consciousness. We cannot call it pure subjectivity, as Fichte 
did, for subjectivity without objectivity is impossible. It is only 
when through the universal individuating idea this immediate ac- 
tivity of consciousness is polarized into subjectivity and objectivity, 
it is here alone that the will activity ceases to be mere impulsive 
activity. Itis here alone that true subjectivity can be said to 
exist. 

If now this idea floating between the subject and the object be a 


mere particular, then this conscious subjectivity is, so to speak, 
only a bent or switched-off form of instinctive will. In this case 
individuality is impossible. But to regard this idea as a mere 
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particular psychical content would be to make it synonymous 
with sensation. Now an idea as psychical content is of course 
something particular. But it is not a mere particular; for over 
and above its bare factual content it has a meaning, an objective 
reference beyond itself. Were the idea a mere particular, it, as 
content, would be without this objective reference. It would 
cease as soon as it began to be. But this is what we mean by a 
sensation. The sensation is just this momentary aspect of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness itself is no such momentary thing. 
It isa stream, not a chain. And self-consciousness is more than 
this sensuous streaming flow. This is a consciousness of an idea 
as standing between the subject and its object. And this idea 
means, refers to, belongs to the object, and, at the same time, is, 
as content of consciousness, a form of the activity of the sub- 
ject itself. This idea is, therefore, no mere particular. 

The object then is the subject itself. The self must say that 
just so far as the ‘ objects’ it aims to realize are not realized, it, 
as subject, ceases just so far to be real. With our principle of 
individuation clearly in mind, we are so far from feeling the ob- 
jection of Herbart that we do not see how the self could be any- 
thing else. The self is that which in its act as subject is at the 
same time through the individuating idea an object unto itself. 
Without this idea, which gives both subjectivity and objectivity, 
there is no self. Every act of a self has an object, and this object 
is no foreign other, but the subject itself as realized. A self, then, 
in so far as it truly exists, is ideal through and through. There 
are within this ideal whole, no reals, no brute facts, no merely in- 
stinctive acts. A self is object to itself in every act. It is its 
own world. For this ideal whole is present in every act, if, as 
we have said, the act be in truth the act of a self. The body as 
a lump, a bodily act as instinctive act—neither this nor any other 
mere fact can, as simple brute fact, exist within the conscious self. 
The object is the ideal or unrealized aspect of the individuating 
idea of which the subjective will-act is the this-now aspect. The 
‘object’ is the idea as realized. There is no mere subjectivity. 
The object is not an ‘other.’ The object is what the self is to 
become. The idea is a concept. The activity of consciousness 
is here self-conScious purpose. 
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In instinct, consciousness is the sensation itself. In impulse 
there is a consciousness of the sensation. In ideo-motor consci- 
ousness there is a consciousness of the idea. In negative self- 
consciousness there is a consciousness of the object as revealed 
through the idea as an ‘other’ over against the subject. In 
positive self-consciousness, the subject is conscious of the ob- 
ject as content of the individuating idea. The individuating 
idea then is a specific type of idea. It has a specific kind of 
meaning. It does not simply refer to an object. This is what 
we might call a thing-consciousness. Nor does it merely con- 
trast with the subject some object to be done, thus leading to a 
bare consciousness of self. Far from it. For this type of idea 
includes the object as content within its own ideal meaning, which 
ideal whole of meaning is only a more complete form of the 
subject itself. The object which the self sets out to seek is just 
the subject itself. It is not any idea that individuates the will 
No, nor any merely ‘ universal’ idea, but such a concept as 
contains, as an aspect, the object one wills, if this object be the 
subject itself. 

By physical object we mean nature-will under the form of an 
idea. It grows, changes, develops independently of the subject. 
It is objectified will. By ethical object we mean the reality of con- 
sciousness itself under the form of an idea. The object here is 
not merely something common to all, like the physical object. 
Will here is not nature-will as independent of the subject. It is 
the immediate activity of consciousness itself. Hence, the idea 
here does more than merely objectify. The object which is con- 
sciousness itself is an aspect of an idea to be willed. This is 
self-consciousness. The idea here then individuates the will. 
This is what we mean by a self. In self-consciousness the will 
turns, as it were, upon itself. Nature-will is through the idea 
simply objectified. But the activity of consciousness is through 
the idea not only objectified, for this is only half the story, but in- 
dividuated ; that is to say, this object is consciousness itself under 
the form of an idea. This object, then, although ideally definable 
to others, as the physical object and indeed every object must be, 


is more than an object ; for itis the subject itself. The uniqueness 
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of the self does not consist in the fact that it is not ideally defin- 
able, for this is not so ; it consists in the fact that it is more than 
a mere object ; for the reality objectified is here the subject’s own 
will, An individuated will is the subject’s own will; whereas 


the will-activity underlying the physical object is not the will as 
individuated but will independent of the subject. It is objecti- 
fied, not individuated will. 


J. D. Sroops. 














TRANS-SUBJECTIVE REALISM AND “HEGEL- 
IANISM.” 


CONSIDERATION of the attack made recently’ by Mr. 
A. K. Rogers upon ‘ Hegelian’ thinkers in England and 
America, falls naturally under two heads. Mr. Rogers’s criti- 
cism is from the epistemological standpoint made familiar to us 
by Professor A. Seth under the title “‘ Trans-Subjective Realism,’ 
and is intended to show that the “ school of Professor Green”’ is 
guilty of subjective idealism. Inasmuch as Mr. Rogers feels 
that the trans-subjectivist position has been misrepresented, and 
inasmuch, also, as many students of ‘Hegelian’ doctrine are 
convinced that the opinions of Professor Green and others have 
been entirely distorted, an adequate treatment of the question 
presupposes, first, an examination of trans-subjective realism, 
and second, an exposition of the main lines of ‘ Hegelian’ 
epistemology. 
I, 

Trans-subjective realism rests upon what, at first thought, 
appears to be a natural assumption with reference to the char- 
acter and relations of subject and object. These are regarded as 
separate existences,’ possessed of specific thing-hood, yet falling 
within the unity of the single system which is the world. In- 
dividually considered, ‘things,’ both of subjective and objective 
order, are exclusive ; the reality of one cannot become the reality 
of any other ; existentially they are and must remain absolutely 
distinct. And yet, these exclusive existences are bound to- 
gether and are organically related in the world’s system. 

From this basis the trans-subjectivist proceeds to the definition 
of knowledge.‘ As an existence, it is confined absolutely to the 
subject within which it occurs; as a representation, its signifi- 
cance carries it out of and beyond the subject-knower and to the 

1 Putt. Rev., Vol. X, pp. 139 ff. 
? Jbid., Vol. 1., pp. 137 ff. 


3 Jbid., Vol. 1., p. 505. 
* Jbid., Vol. 1, p. 513; cf. Rogers, Modern Philosophy, pp. 270-272. 
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object (or subject) known. Thus the nature and relations of the 
‘things,’ beyond the individual knowing subject, are revealed 
in and to that subject, while at the same time these ‘ things’ 
maintain themselves as they would if the specific knowing sub- 
ject were non-existent. Subject and object are alike real ; knowl- 
edge is representation. Just how the exclusive subject-construct 
can reveal the equally exclusive external thing, is the * problem’ 
of the trans-subjectivist. Each subiect and object is, as it were, 
shut up in a room existentially. Knowledge, although confined 
to subject constructions, still represents what is different from and 
existentially exclusive to the room. 

Having acknowledged the'mystery which envelopes the primal 
assumptions of knowledge, the trans-subjectivist divides its pro- 
cess into two forms.' (a) There is immediate, instinctive knowl- 
edge. (0) There is also reflective, constructive knowledge. 

(a) Underlying the constructive activities of thought, is an 
inexhaustible fund of immediately revealed ‘facts.’* This is a 
datum beyond which we cannot go. It is the sure and firm 
foundation of rational existence. To deny it is to assert it. 
Scepticism destroys itself upon this adamantine rock of primal 
certitude. It is instinctive*® for the reason that as direct, im- 
mediate experience it is a postulate and not an outgrowth of 
individual acquisition. Furthermore, in this most direct of ex- 
periences, the factors of complete knowledge are entirely present— 
subject immediately experiencing and directly representing the 
externally existent ‘thing.’ So direct in fact is this reference 
that the sensation which serves as the vehicle for the representa- 
tive construct is submerged in the given significance,‘ and is 
brought to mind only by a later process of reflection. The sub- 
ject is not first aware of sensational states, and then by a process 
of inference concludes the presence of an external thing. The 
awareness of the object’s presence and character is the original 
experience. Perception in fact is immediate ; we cannot get be- 
yond subject and object as immediately revealed and related. On 

1PHIL. Rev., Vol. I, pp. 508-9; cf. idid., Vol. X, p. 152. 
2 Rogers, Modern Philosophy, pp. 319-20. 

> Lbid., pp. 246-248. 

4 Jiid., p. 246, 
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this point the trans-subjectivist believes himself to be entirely at 
one with common sense. The line of distinction between them 
is drawn in reflective knowledge.’ 

(6) Man is essentially a reflective being, and, accordingly, can- 
not rest in the immediately given. He must examine, analyze, 
reconstruct what immediate experience has revealed. Thus re- 
flective knowledge has grown up. _ Reflection, however, may be 
of two kinds, and these must be clearly distinguished one from 
the other. On the one hand, analysis and reconstruction may 
be undiscriminating and unsystematic, giving rise to confusion, 
contradiction, distortion. Thus opinion arises, and to this un- 
reliable form of reflection much common-sense knowledge be- 
longs. In it there is a sure basis of immediately certified ‘ fact,’ 
but this is overlaid with a mass of intellectual rubbish. On the 
other hand, reconstruction may be discriminating, systematic, 
scientific. In this way, experience is rationalized and knowledge 
becomes a self-conscious possession. Distinction is made between 
the reliable and the unreliable ; the rubbish of mere opinion is 
cleared away ; the solid core of the given is laid bare for both 
subject and object ; piecemeal results are woven together into a 
consistent harmonious whole, in which ‘fact’ agrees with ‘ fact,’ 
and confusion and contradiction are removed ; subject and object 
are brought forth into the sun-clearness of reflective knowledge. 
Thus the worlds of science and philosophy are constituted. 
Based on the solid foundation of immediate knowledge, these dis- 
ciplines appear at last as structures which tower to heaven be- 
cause they have been fairly founded on the earth. The critical 
thinker no longer appears as the despoiler and mutilator of air 
reality, but as her interpreter and freedman. 

In estimating the doctrines of trans-subjective realism, we shall 
begin with the superstructure and work down to the foundations. 

1. Reflective knowledge involves the separation of fact from 
fiction, of truth from opinion. According to the trans-subject- 
ivist, this is accomplished in two directions *—in determining 
the connection detween facts, and in determining the rea/ na- 


' PHL. Rev., Vol. 1, pp. 510-11. 


®Rogers, Modern Philosophy, pp. 317-22 
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ture of the facts themselves. In neither case is any attempt made 
to ascertain whether the construction of reflective knowledge 
corresponds to, correctly represents, in short, copies the ex- 
ternal original. Unless such a correspondence actually exists, 
knowledge is vain, and with it both science and philosophy. But 
the dire results of every attempt to compare a ‘copy’ with a 
non-obtainable original have been pointed out so frequently and 
so thoroughly that the trans-subjectivist apparently has no de- 
sire to validate knowledge after such a fashion. In fact, he has 
emphasized the mutual exclusivehess of subject and object so 
strongly,’ that it would have been a matter for surprise, had 
he endeavored to defend, even in a modified form, a strictly rep- 
resentative theory of knowledge. And yet, although the trans- 
subjectivist cannot (and knows that he cannot) compare the 
knowledge construct (which is entirely a subjective existence) 
with the external thing, such a correspondence, even to minutest 
detail, is implied in the truthfulness of this theory.? Trans- 
subjective realism must seek its criterion in some other source— 
and so it does. This criterion is found in the direct deliver- 
ances of intuition.* For reflection, there remains the work of 
harmonizing and rationalizing the immediate data.‘ To harmo- 
nize is to find the connection between rationalized facts, to find 
the consistent place of each in an ideal whole ; to rationalize is 
to find for the reflective consciousness the real nature of the facts 
revealed in intuition. Harmony does not construct content. It 
can do no more than use it with consistency. Therefore, the 
ideal whole which appears to present a criterion for the reflective 
consciousness, really fails to do so. It has value only in so far 
as the factors which constitute its parts are trustworthy. The 
trans-subjectivist must, accordingly, fall back upon the process 
by means by which he rationalized ‘facts.’ Here he draws a 
line between essential and unessential parts.° But, on what 
basis the distinction between the two, is really made, he fails to 

' PHIL. Rev., Vol. 1, pp. 514-15. 

2Cf. Rogers, Modern Philosophy, pp. 245-6. 

3 Jbid., pp. 319-21. 

‘ Jbid., pp. 320-330. 

5 PHIL. Rev., Vol. 1, p. 511. 
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inform us explicitly. One has a feeling that, for the trans-sub- 
jectivist, the development of experience and the process of sci- 
entific investigation gradually separate the wheat from the chaff, 
so far as ‘fact’ is concerned. And it may be quite true that 
these are great agencies in developing fact. But so far the trans- 
subjectivist cannot avail himself of their aid. He must first 
show how these agencies distinguish between the true and the 
false. In other words, we require a criterion as to how and 
when a fact is ‘rationalized.” The answer may be given, that 
each fact is ‘rationalized’ when its nature as a reflective con- 
struct is identical with its nature as an immediately given reality. 
This again may be quite true, but it does not help us unless we 
are already certain of the ‘fact’ by intuition, and in that case 
its help is not needed at all. 

2. We are now led to raise the question of the real gain for 
the trans-subjectivist of the distinction between intuitive and re- 
flective knowledge. The question would seem to resolve itself 
into this. If intuition gives clear, distinct, and certain knowledge 
concerning ‘things,’ there would appear to be no room for 
opinion or error. All should be sun-clear. But in such a case 
there would appear to be no call for ‘rationalizing’ knowledge. 
Everything should be ‘rational’ in intuition. A sphere, how- 
ever, would remain for ‘harmonizing’ knowledge, inasmuch as 
the deliverances of immediate experience are piecemeal and frag- 
mentary. Reflection should, therefore, confine its activity to the 
construction of consistent systems of knowledge. If, again, in- 
tuition does not give clear and certain knowledge, the trans- 
subjectivist is without a criterion entirely. His data resolve 
themselves into blind guides, his reflective constructions into 
chimeras. The truth would seem to be that the trans-sub- 
jectivist rests in the certainty of the ‘fact,’ as a given reality 
whose nature is immediately and directly revealed, but whose 
inter-connections with other ‘things’ is discovered by reflection. 

Thus finally knowledge rests upon faith.' Ultimately there 
can be no question of ‘proving’ the conformity of subjective 


representation with objective existence. We are brought back to 


Rogers, Jodern Phi fry, p. 243 
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our starting point by a circular process. Trans-subjective epis- 
temology rests upon an unproved (and to it an unprovable) as- 
sumption. On such a basis we are nowhere, philosophically. 

3. The trans-subjective realist’s fallacy may be exhibited in 
another and more general form. Whatever is ‘fact’ is for him 
fixed and given. He, as it were, draws a circle about ‘fact,’ 
proclaims everything within sacred, and. forbids investigation. 
The ‘ plainest distinctions of common sense’ are used as potent 
arguments‘ against opponents, although he himself has assured 
us that ‘ unrationalized’ common sense is untrustworthy. 

Now ‘facts,’ no matter what their character, are not fixed, 
but fluent things. The innermost structure of subjective and 
objective existence has changed within the history of man. Every 
age produces a modification and leaves a deposit of its own. 
What is ‘fact’ to-day is not ‘fact’ in the same way to-morrow. 
Scientific observation just as truly constructs ‘fact’ as interpre- 
tation generalizes it. In short, as modern logic has made quite 
plain, what is ‘fact’ at any time involves two distinct factors— 
‘existence’ and ‘content.’ ‘Existence’ alone is given and it 
tells us absolutely nothing of anything beyond itself. To ‘con- 
tent’ belongs all reference and implication, but it is to the very 
core reflective, constructive, and mediate. It is a transformation, 
an enlargement of the immediate, and must justify its procedure by 
presenting criteria for the distinction between the true and the 
false. Whatever, therefore, about ‘fact’ appears fixed is blind, 
and whatever is significant is fluent. 

4. Furthermore, trans-subjective realism involves us in contra- 
dictions with reference to perception and conception. In con- 
sistency with trans-subjective doctrine, perception must be con- 
sidered a matter of intuitive knowledge, and conception an affair 
of later reflective construction. But when we examine closely 
the nature of the meanings involved in percept and in concept, 
they are found to be identical. The distinction between the two 
processes is not one of meaning, but of the use to which the 
same meaning is put. Meaning embodied in some limited 
portion of space or time is perception. Meaning used freely and 


1Cf. Putt. Rev., Vol. 10, p. 155. Note 1. 
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as possibly embodied in many portions of space or time, is con- 
ception. As meaning grows, so do perception and conception 
develop. It also would appear to be impossible to bring the 
trans-subjectivist’s theory of perception into agreement with 
contemporary psychology. To the trans-subjective theorist, 
percepts must appear as complete, ready-made re velations of 
externally existing ‘things.’ No genetic factor whatever would 
appear possible. Nevertheless, psychology has shown that every 
determinate characteristic of perception is a matter of definite 
growth. 

Criticism, therefore, cuts the grounds away from under trans- 
subjective realism, and necessitates a new formulation of the 
problem of knowledge. And it is such a formulation that the 


Hegelian endeavors to make. 


II. 

‘ Hegelian” is nowadays a title of very uncertain application 
in any strict sense of the term. Inasmuch, however, as it has 
been used by Mr. Rogers to denote certain important philosophic 
thinkers in Great Britain and America, it may be allowed to 
stand as indicative of a general agreement in attitude among 
these idealists. 

As the trans-subjective realist rests his epistemological 
argument upon a specific assumption with reference to ‘fact’ 
in general, and subjective and objective ‘fact’ in particular, so 
the Hegelian proceeds from a base, but a base which embodies 
a reasoned persuasion. Convinced by investigation that ‘fact’ 
is fluent, and that the ‘content’ which constitutes its distin- 
guishable features is, throughout its fabric, a product of reflection, 
he finds it impossible to explain knowledge in terms of that 
which is a product of knowledge. Subject and object (and with 
them every determinate aspect of existence) are embodiments of 
content. They thus arise within knowledge, and are not limits 
set to its function. 

Once this point has been apprehended, it is apparent that any 


theory of knowledge must be metaphysical, and that in the most 


fundamental way. 
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The ultimate presupposition of thought, the presupposition 
which absolute scepticism cannot deny, is not, as the trans- 
subjectivist affirms, an immediate knowledge of subjective and 
objective realities, but thinking and its indeterminate content. 
Doubt may be raised concerning every determinate aspect of 
existence, its ‘what’ or ‘content,’ and proof of their validity 
may be demanded; but existence as indeterminate (the undis- 
criminated ‘that’) is beyond destruction. Doubt cannot exist 
as or in a vacuum, and there remains, therefore, as real beyond 
question, what, from one point of view, may be described as an 
indeterminate thought-content, and from another, the thought- 
activity which finds in itself the ultimate criterion of reality. 
Reality, in other words, is undeniable: the only question which 
doubt can raise concerns the ‘what’ of reality. ‘ Existence,’ 
therefore, is the final presupposition both of doubt and of reflec- 
tion: ‘content’ must be taken, in every case, as material for 
criticism of which a satisfactory account must be given before 
positive knowledge emerges. Indeterminate ‘existence,’ the 
fullness of the world taken immediately and without determi- 
nation is the presupposition and datum of knowledge. Re- 
flection, and reflection alone, provides the criterion; for only 
through reflective criticism is it possible to pass from the in- 
determinate to the determinate, from mere acquaintance with and 
blind participation in reality to certified knowledge and con- 
scious participation. 

For the Hegelian, the criterion of determinate reality emerges 
in the critical process itself. He recognizes that the presupposi- 
tion of thought is an unstable quantity. ‘Existence,’ when ex- 
amined, changes in the thinker’s hands, and reveals, in its every 
aspect, a determinateness of character. This discovery—that 
indeterminate ‘existence’ universally passes over into determi- 
nate existence—reveals the criterion of knowledge and validates 
its ‘objectivity.’ The contention of the Hegelian, therefore, is 
that knowledge is ‘objective’ and actual, not because a sub- 
jective construction corresponds to an external or extra-mental 
reality, but because the indeterminate reality, which includes the 
whole round of creation and is the postulate of the boldest scep- 
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ticism, cannot maintain itself but universally passes over into 


determinateness. Reality emerges as the determinate existence 
implicit and immanent in all indeterminate existence. Knowl- 
edge is the function in and through which this determinateness is 


rey ealed. 


A final point is to be noted in this connection How does the 
distinction between subject and object arise in knowledge? For 
it has been maintained that the trans-subjectivist makes his initial 
mistake in supposing that it is given to and arises outside the 
process of reflective knowledge. The point, so far as the He- 


gelian is concerned, may be explained in this way. 
changing ‘facts’ which make up’ the web of determinate known 
reality are those which are self-conscious. As ‘facts’ among 
other ‘facts,’ knowledge distinguishes two factors in them. 
First, is the ‘existence,’ the immediate psychic states in which 
their individualities are realized. These constitute, on the one 
hand, a direct participation in reality, and, on the other, the novel 
expression of the real which gives to each nature its individual 
and peculiar characteristics. The second factor is the ‘ content’ 
which embodies the ‘ objective’ determinateness which the wealth 
of each individual existence reveals. Add now to this the quality 
of self-consciousness (itself a matter of growth), and the origin of 
subject and object becomes plain. As self-conscious ‘facts,’ indi- 
vidual natures become participators in knowledge, and are made 
aware both of the immediate character of their several ‘existences’ 
and of the ‘objective’ significance of the same. Thus, with the 
development of reflection or self-consciousness, arises necessarily 
the distinction of subject and object. ‘Existence,’ rendered 
self-conscious, becomes ‘subject’ ; ‘existence,’ taken in its de- 
terminateness, becomes ‘object.’ Or, otherwise, although every 
‘existence’ participates immediately in reality, there are por- 
tions of it which become self-conscious and recognize for them- 
selves their meaning in the determinate whole, which is imma- 
nent in every part. Such recognition is knowledge—but it must 
} 


be reflected in two ways. If the meaning is reflected back into 


the part, the ‘subject’ emerges. If, on the other hand, the 


meaning is reflected toward the whole, the system of ‘objects’ 
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emerges. For this reason it is plain that every determination 
of knowledge must, at one and the same time, be a revelation 
of subject and object alike. Their development is thus cor- 
relative. 

Finally, it must also be plain that for the Hegelian the fol- 
lowing conceptions must appear to be true. (a) Trans-subjec- 
tive realism would substitute an outward and mechanical con- 
ception of the relation of subject and object in knowledge. Such 
a substitution fails of the vital participation in reality which 
knowledge really demands. (4) Hegelianism may admit that 
for an indeterminate point of view there is nothing known as 
real which does not appear as mere psychic existence. (c) But 
it is also true that all ‘existence’ reveals the immanent presence 
of a determinate order which is the real. (ad) Thus every ‘em- 
pirical synthesis’ rests in a ‘transcendental synthesis’ which 
embodies its ‘ objective’ significance. 

If the above exposition be correct, how can the trans-sub- 
jectivist justly accuse the Hegelian of being a subjective 
idealist? As a matter of fact, the Hegelian cuts below any 
reduction of object to subject. For him all objects and sub- 
jects are real in the most thoroughgoing sense of the term. 
Nothing in fact is false except in so far as its inner determinate- 
ness is misapprehended. 

Concerning the quotations made by Mr. Rogers from the 
writings of Hegelians the following may be said. It is a canon 
of criticism that authors are to be judged not by isolated 
sentences torn from their environments and emphasized as the 
interpreter sees fit. Such ‘proof-texts’ (no matter what the 
‘scripture’) generally falsify the real meaning. And this is 
certainly true of Mr. Rogers’s version of the sayings of the 
school of Professor Green. By emphasizing words which the 
Hegelian context does not justify, but which apparently express 
the fixed idea of trans-subjectivist subjectivity, Mr. Rogers suc- 
ceeds in developing for Professor Green and other Hegelians a 
meaning which no average student, whether a believer in Hege- 
lian doctrine or not, can find in their systems. 

It would appear therefore, that, if Hegelian epistemology is 
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to be successfully attacked, some other method must be adopted 
than that pursued by the trans-subjective realist. And such a 
method has been pointed out by members of the Hegelian school 
itself, and particularly by Mr. F. H. Bradley. This, however, is a 


different question. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Das Sittliche Leben. Eine Ethik auf psychologischer Grundlage. 
Mit einem Anhang: Wiefssche’s Zarathustra-Lehre. Von HERMANN 
Scuwarz. Berlin, Reuther and Reichard, 1901.—pp. xi, 417. 
This work is a sequel to the author’s Psychologie des Willens, which 

was reviewed in last January’s issue of this journal. In that volume 

Schwarz attempted to work out a psychological basis for ethics. 

In this volume he raises a superstructure on that foundation. The 

two titles would naturally lead one to expect something scientific. 

What one finds is almost pure unadulterated dogmatism. The psy- 

chology of the will turns out to be an advocacy of an a friori faculty 

of preference or choice, exercised by the metaphysical entity called 

‘*the person.’’ ‘This person is sharply differentiated from his 

states and conditions and has the infallible faculty—which, how- 

ever, he often allows himself to be cheated out of using—of dis- 
covering and choosing the empirically better of two voluntary ac- 
tions. In case neither of two volitions is empirically better than 
the other, the same faculty makes one better than the other by 
an act in accordance with an a frior? norm. ‘This norm differs 

from Kant’s @ friort maxims of practical reason in that it is a 

will norm and not a norm of reason. We have then an ethical 

system analogous to that of Kant, but called by its author a ‘‘ volun- 
taristic apriorism, which complements the rationalistic apriorism of 

Kant.’’ ‘* The synthetic preference-norms,’’ says he, ‘‘ cast the light 

which illumines at a stroke all moral life. With every other explana- 

tion, the concept of the morally better suffers, and loses its purity. 

Heteronomous elements, elements foreign to the will, attach them- 

selves to the concept and crush it. It is only in the _ process 

of synthetic preference, that the concept of the morally better finds 
firm support’’ (pp. 45, 46). In the expression, elements ‘‘ for- 
eign to the will’’ (w//ensfremde), we have the keynote of this vol- 
untaristic apriorism. Our feelings are wrought in us by natural com- 
pulsion. ‘They represent the bondage of the natural man to mechanical 
law. Now, unless there is in us something absolutely free from this 

law, there can be no morality. Weare thus regarded as beings of a 

dual nature. We have, on the one side, an autonomous will and an au- 

tonomous reason; on the other side, we have psychic contents forced 
in on us from without. These latter are utterly alien to the will. 
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This is faculty psychology of a very extreme sort. The way in which 
the details of the whole system are worked out would be worthy of 
some devout scholastic, only that there is perhaps more torturing of 


scripture to suit the purpose of the system than any scholastic would 


venture upon. Just one instance of this exegetical tenden« y need be 
given. Ina footnote we read: ‘‘Cf. Matt. 25, 29: ‘ Unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance; but from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath’; ¢ «., 
; a eS na ee ' = 
out of the unseifisn inciinations that are present there ww, under the 
mpulse of the norm, natural virtues and a sense which cannot do 
enough for itself therein. But whoever should wish merely to imitate 


another in these virtues for virtue’s sake, when he has not the corre- 
sponding inclinations, or when he only uses them to gain a merit for 
himself, must have denied to him just that virtue of which he boasts ”’ 
(p. 257). 

‘he system can best be presented to the reader in a short sketch of 
the ‘psychology’ upon which it is based. The most fundamental 
and original will-act is liking or disliking ( Gefa//en or Missfallen), 
which must be carefully discriminated from feelings of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. ‘They are evaluations, appreciations or depreciations 
( Wert- oder Unwerthaltungen), the simplest and most original stirrings 
of the will, the firstlings in the realm of will’’ (p. 32). ‘These ele- 
mentary will-acts are directed upon all sorts of objects. Such objects, 
because objects of will, are values, and fall into three classes, ‘‘ occa- 
sional values (Zustandwerte), personal values ( Personwerte), and for- 
eign values ( #remdwerte).’’ ‘The occasional values are any of our own 
states or conditions of feeling, exclusive of astonishment (.S/aunen) and 
admiration ( Verwunderung). Thus, pleasure is an object of liking and 
therefore an occasional value. The personal values are ‘‘ the bearers 
( Zrdger) of all the so-called states and acts.’’ Every one hasa ‘‘ liking 
for himself as a person with asoul.’’ Schwarz gives as instances of this 
liking for our souls, our liking for our own beauty (!), cleverness, power, 
etc.’’ (p. 37). These are, it is true, not the highest instances, but 
} 


the only other instances given are ambition to be regarded as beautiful, 


clever, rich, etc., while ‘‘ that moral dislike of one’s own person called 
remorse,’’ together with ugliness ( Wass/ichkert), infirmity (Schwéche) 
the third 


and sickness ( Arankheit) are Personunwerte (p. 37). In 
and last group of values (foreign values) are included (a) the objects 
of our ‘‘ love, friendship, reverence, and admiration’’ (including God), 
(4) human totalities ( Gesammthetten) such as family and nation, and 


(c) the true, the beautiful, and the good. Values under sub-group (@) 
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are called altruistic foreign values; sub-groups (4) and (¢) are inal- 
truistic. ‘The objectsembraced under (c) are called ideal foreign val- 
ues (p. 38). This classification of values is of the utmost importance 
in Schwarz’s ethics, as will soon appear. 

Our likings are of various degrees of saturation (.Sd/éigung). ‘*‘We 
call every liking unsaturated (wngesd¢tigt), which fills us with desire 
(p. 


32). The instances given are our likings for a merely imagined suc- 


” 


( Wiinschen), every liking saturated, wherein desire disappears 


cessful drawing ina lottery, and for an actual successful drawing. We 
like both kinds of successful drawings, but the former kind fills us with 
desire, the latter does not. The former is therefore unsaturated, the 
latter saturated. ‘These saturation-differences (Sdtigungsunterschiede) 
depend upon various circumstances, ¢. g., in the above instance, on 
the difference between an object possessed only in imagination and 


one possessed in actual fact. All these circumstances are alien to the 
will; they are the result of external causes. But though thus foreign, 


still an a friert faculty has a function to perform with reference to 
them. ‘‘ Were it not so, there could be neither hard and fast laws 
nor acts of preference. We should merely imagine that we choose. 
Everything called choice would take place mechanically.’’ Fortunately 
things are not so, ‘‘ For we experience particular acts of preference ; 
likewise the circumstances under which we experience them point to 
the fact that these acts are directed by their own autonomous laws’’ 
(pp. 39, 40). There are two sorts of acts of preference, called ana- 
lytic and synthetic, respectively. In analytic preference we choose 
the more saturated liking. This choice would seem to be determined 
by merely external causes, inasmuch as it is determined by de- 
grees of saturation which in their turn are determined by ex- 
ternal causes. But this would make preference heteronomous, and 
heteronomous it must not be. Hence heteronomous it is not. The 
faculty free/y chooses that which it would seemingly have to choose 
anyway, even if it did not choose to choose it, and by making a virtue 
of necessity it saves its autonomy. But after all, analytic preference 
is ‘comparatively paltry and unfruitful’’ (p. 42). Synthetic prefer- 
ence is the great thing, for it makes distinctions instead of merely 
finding and freely recognizing them. 

In analytic preference we choose the better, because it is em- 
pirically the better; in synthetic preference, what we choose is 
the better, just because we choose it. Now, when does this creative 
act of preference take place? ‘The answer is that it takes place 
when we have, as alternatives for choice, objects lying in different 
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value-groups. Thus, between occasional values ( Zus/andwerte), ana- 
lytic preference chooses that which more completely saturates our 
liking. But when we have a choice between an occasional value and 
a personal value, or between a personal value and a foreign value, 
degrees of saturation have or should have—Schwarz is not certain 
whether they always have or only ought to have—nothing to do with 
the case. There are a friort will-norms which tell us what to choose. 
These norms find expression in two laws. ‘‘ They command us to 
place the willing of personal values higher than the willing of every 
occasional value, and the willing of unselfish [= foreign] values higher 
than the willing of every selfish value’’ (pp. 43, 44). In a con- 
flict between such values ‘‘ we cannot but always place the willing 
of personal over that of occasional value, always the willing of for- 
eign value over that of all selfish value’’ (p. 43). Now morality 
consists in obeying these laws (p. 46). As there are two laws, there 
are two spheres of morality, the morality of personal values or of self- 
assertion, and the morality of alien values or of self-denial. The 
casuistical treatment of moral questions under these two heads consti- 
tutes the bulk of the book. And delicious tit-bits of casuistry it is, 
that are served up to us here in splendid medizval fashion. For 
instance, these norms are applied to the case of an inconsiderate churl 
who insists on smoking in a hot hall where a mixed company of men 
and women have assembled to hear a lecture. ‘The fellow sins against 
the second norm in preferring his own pleasure to the comfort of 
others. But what ought his companions to do, and why? It would 
seem that in accordance with the second norm they ought to submit. 
But no. ‘‘Asif they were not moral and spiritual beings and had 
not the same natural right to consideration as those to whom they 
accord the right! More: in weakly giving in to another’s selfish- 
ness, they sin against themselves ; for they deny the ideal of a king- 
dom of true human dignity. They should feel themselves as represent- 
atives of all moral beings in like predicament, and lay down their 
veto. They should maintain their own true personal worth and that 
of others against the occasional value of the selfish fellow. Instead of 
which they allow others to toy with their good-natured person, in 
order to—enjoy a pleasure!’’ (pp. 279, 280.) Why not, if the 
second norm commands the subordination of one’s own personal 
values to foreign values including the occasional values of others? 
(Occasional values of others are foreign values, p. 38.) The general 
principle that we should not subordinate personal values to the 


occasional values of others (p. 212) is inconsistent with the second 
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norm. The theory will not work, and a casuistical reference to the 
duty of acting as representative of others in like predicament is 
lugged in to pate h up the trouble. 

The whole volume appears like a belated product of some past 
century. ‘True, there are references enough to Wundt and to Nietzsche, 
to Lipps and to Von Ehrenfels, but these do not serve to modernize 


the performance. 
E. B. McGItvary. 


Experimental Psychology: A Manual of Laboratory Practice. By 
EpwWARD BRaprorD TITCHENER, Vol. I. Qualitative Experiments : 
Part I, Student’s Manual, Part II, Instructor’s Manual. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1g90t.—Part I, pp. xviii, 214, Part II, pp. 
xXxxli, 456. 

A first-rate text-book in a new department of science is an achieve- 
ment of which anyone may well be proud ; and when the book is a 
laboratory manual, in which every statement must rest upon actual, 
and often on many times repeated, trials, it represents an outlay of 
patience and industry that is not apt to be realized by anyone that has 
not tried the task himself. The difficulties are not lessened when, 
as in experimental psychology, there is small consensus as to what the 
aim of such a course should be. Professor Titchener has done a service 
to teachers of the subject, not only in gathering an excellent list of 
tried experiments, but also in stating clearly at the start and insisting 
throughout that the purpose of laboratory practice is to train in rigid 
methods of introspection, as well as to give first-hand knowledge of 
the methods and results of experimental psychology. All points con- 
sidered, the work is unquestionably the best manual of the subject yet 
published. 

The two parts now ready deal with qualitative experiments only, and 
are to be followed by others on the standard quantitive experiments. 
The entire course is planned for a year’s work with third-year college 
men who have already had one year’s lectures on general psychology. 
Thirty-seven major experiments are described, twenty-six upon sensa- 
tion, affection, attention, and action, and eleven on perception, ideas, 


and association of ideas. ‘These major experiments are themselves 
frequently divided into several stages, and attended by subsidiary or 
alternate tests in considerable number, so that the full tale of separate 
experiments is much greater than the thirty-seven indicated by the 
table of contents. ‘The scope and arrangement of the course may be 
inferred from the titles of the major experiments. Part I, Chap. 
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I (Visual Sensation): Laws of color mixing; Distribution of color 
sensitivity over the retina, campimetry; Phenomena of visual contrast; 
Visual after-images. Chap. II (Auditory Sensation): Phenomena of 
interference, beats; Pitch difference of the two ears ; Combination- 
tones; Pitch and clang-tint; Analysis of simple clang, overtones. 
Chap. III (Cutaneous Sensation): Temperature spots; Temperature 
sensitivity ; Areal stimulation; Pressure spots; Pain spots. Chap. 
IV (Gustatory Sensation): Distribution of taste sensitivity over the 
tongue; Taste reactions of single papille ; Number of discriminable 
taste qualities; Taste contrasts. Chap. V (Olfactory Sensation 

The field of smell; Olfactory qualities; Method of exhaustion ; 
Olfactory qualities, compensations, mixtures, contrasts. Chap. VI 
Organic Sensation): Sensation of muscular contraction. Chap. 


VII (Affective Qualities): Method of impression ; Method of expres- 


ion; Involuntary arm movement; Method of expression, muscular 
strength ; Method of expression, bodily volume. Chap. VIII (At- 
tention and Action): Attention; Simple reaction. Part II, Chap 
[X (Visual Space Perception): Stereoscopy; Pseudoscopy; Geo- 
metrical optical illusions. Chap. X (Auditory Perception): Degrees 
of tonal fusion ; Rhythm ; Localization of sound Chap. XI (Tactual 
Space Perception): Localization of a single point upon the skin; 


Discrimination of two points; Stimulation of parts whose relative 
position may be changed. Chap. XII (Ideational Types and the As- 
sociation of Ideas): Ideational types; Association of ideas. 


’ 


The student’s manual begins with an excellent section upon the con- 


duct of experimental work in general, and most of the chapters are 
introduced by sections on the general relations of the matters to be 
considered. Most of the major experiments are also followed by 
questions intended to enforce a genuine comprehension of the work 
done. 

[he instructor’s manual, about double the size of the student’s, 
takes up the same topics in the same order, gives additional suggestions 
and precautions, fuller descriptions of apparatus (including standard 
instruments as well as the simpler ones chosen for the text), sample 
results, answers to questions, related experiments, and the most im- 
portant references to literature. ‘The introductory section, containing 
hints to the instructor, is full of the best pedagogical suggestions and 
carries in every paragraph the marks of the author’s personal contact 
with the difficulties of laboratory teaching. Both manuals are fully 
illustrated, especially the instructor’s, and both are furnished with full 


indexes and lists of material. The instructor’s manual contains also 
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three appendixes : one, giving selections from the Cornell examination 
questions on this qualitative portion of the course ; the second, a list 
of the books and periodicals regarded as most important for the topics 
considered ; the third, a list of approved manufacturers and dealers in 
apparatus and supplies. No single book in any language contains half 
as much of what every laboratory director must know, and in the past 
has had to pick up as best he could. 

In a work of this kind there is, of course, more or less that a re- 
viewer might himself have wished to do differently. Each instructor 
will have experiments or variations of arrangement that seem to him 
preferable. Some of the experiments on taste and smell, for example, 
might be replaced by others upon vision or association, or by some on 
sensations of rotation, which last are passed over entirely. Professor 
Titchener feels that ‘‘ it is not advisable, even if the resources of the 
laboratory permit, to set the whole class to work upon the same prob- 
lem.’’ ‘The experience of the reviewer has led him, however, to the 
diametrically opposite position. It may be questioned also whether 
in the time usually available, it would be possible to take a class 
through the whole list, even the major experiments, with the care and 
thoroughness that Professor Titchener rightly recommends. These 
are small matters, however, and every competent instructor may be 
trusted to deal with the course according to his own needs. With the 
value of the work as a whole they have little or nothing to do. For 
the essential features—the assignment of its proper place to introspec- 
tion, the insistence upon care and thoroughness at every stage, and 
upon a real comprehension of the meaning of the experiments, the 
mass of general laboratory information gathered, and the author’s fair- 
ness to other psychological views than those held by himself—for these 
there can be nothing but unqualified praise. 


E. C. SANFORD. 
CLARKE UNIVERSITY. 


Malebranche. Par Henri Jory. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.— 

pp. xii, 296. 

In his preface M. Joly gives several reasons to explain why he 
undertook to write a book about Malebranche. Excellent as these 
reasons are, the book itself is a better one. It is not only a clear and 
systematic account of Malebranche’s philosophy, but the reader is made 
to feel that any amount of enthusiasm on the subject is abundantly jus- 
tified. One of the most valuable characteristics of the work is the 
attention paid to the relation between Malebranche and his contem- 
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poraries, especially those with whom he carried on his numerous con- 
troversies. The importance of Malebranche’s additions to philosophic 
thought, both for his own and for later times, becomes more manifest 
in the light of this comparative study ; and if M. Joly always speaks of 
Malebranche with a tenderness that is almost affection, no one can 
deny that his comprehension of his subject is the deeper because of this 
sympathy. 

Those who wish to understand Malebranche, says the first page of the 
chapter entitled Ze Métaphysicien, must begin with his metaphysics, 
which forms a universal basis, being logically prior even to theology. 
The principle from which all search for truth should begin is that of the 
particularity of individual creatures and the universality of the reason. 
Particulars change and depend upon varying circumstances, the reason 
is immutable and independent. The diversities of men are peculiar to 
themselves, their sensations are their own, but through their participa- 
tion in the universal reason they can all comprehend the same truths. 
The reason belongs to no man, but is the common light forall. Male- 
branche repeats again and again, ‘‘ L’homme n'est pas a& lui-méme sa 
propre lumiére.’ ‘The relation between the universal and the individ- 
ual reason is the same as that between universal being and its particular 
manifestations, or rather no distinction can be made between reason and 
being. What may be said of the one is applicable to the other, for they 
are the same ; and this reason or being is infinite, that is, God, whose 
essence necessarily includes his existence. If one may make use of the 
ontological proof, which perhaps has fallen into even greater disrepute 
than it deserves, Malebranche’s version of it is as convincing as could be 
expected—at least of the ontological proof. He starts out with the fact 
that we have ideas of infinity, which cannot be gained from ourselves 
nor from our knowledge of particular things, in the idea of which there 
need be no union between essence and existence. ‘The infinite being, 
however, cannot be represented as possible ; if one thinks of it at all, 
one regards it as existing, and therefore the existence of God is the 
most certain of all truths, even excelling in clearness Descartes’s famous 
proposition, cogi/e ergo sum. M. Joly praises the constant assumption 
made by Malebranche that infinity is also perfection. If the two are 
separated, he says, infinity becomes merely quantitative and loses all 
living reality. This is doubtless true, if one means by perfection some- 
thing qualitative as opposed to mere quantity ; and although Male- 
branche is confused on this point, such an interpretation is possible. 
Yet if one rules out all moral implications from the word ferfection, 
may modern thought justly be accused of making a separation between 


it and infinity ? 
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Be that as it may, the sum of these perfections and their relations to 
one another constitute the universal order or eternal truth. They are 
of two kinds, those of quantity, and those of perfection, which in this 
connection certainly contains a moral implication and is the equiva- 
lent of comparative value. The two relations constitute scientific 
knowledge on the one hand, and religion and morality on the other. 
The problem of the nature of their union with God is treated at some 
length, both because of its importance for Malebranche’s own system, 
and because of the radical opposition here between his views and those 
of Descartes. According to Malebranche, truths are universal and 
immutable in themselves ; they had no need of a decree of God before 
becoming so. The eternal order is not naturally connected in thought 
with the idea of cause, even the most divine, for it has no cause. On 
the contrary, it is necessary and independent. Not even God by an 
act of will can make two plus two equal to five, nor the body of more 
value than the soul. Sucha position has been criticized on the ground 
that it subjects the divine will to a necessary and eternal order ; but 
Malebranche explains that this order exists in God’s own nature and 
is co-eternal with it. God is not subjected to something outside him- 
self. It isa lower conception of God that makes him arbitrarily choose 
between indifferent alternatives, and thus act without motives; while 
to say that God creates his own perfections is meaningless.- Such a 
standpoint, midway between Descartes and Leibniz, and on the road 
that led to Hegel, may aptly enough be described as sage, but one 
wonders how M. Joly justifies the adjective Aardie, which he also ap- 
plies to it. Malebranche’s position is practically the same as that of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, and possibly was reached as a result of study 
of the latter’s writings. In spite of Malebranche’s impatience with 
scholasticism, he often mentions individual doctrines with approbation. 
Moreover, he did not become acquainted with Descartes’s views until 
after he had spent some time in the study of earlier thinkers. In his 
own books there is much that may be characterized as bold and daring, 
and much that his contemporaries felt to be so ; but surely his theory 
of the nature of truth does not belong in that category. The most 
orthodox philosopher may agree with Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

The relations which together form the living order or truth Male- 
branche declares to be the divine ideas. ‘Their presence in the essence of 
God is the presupposition of vision in God, which is probably the best- 
known of Malebranche’s theories, certainly that which has been most fully 
discussed by historians. M. Joly takes exception to the method usually 
employed by the latter, of proceeding directly from the general presup- 
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position to its remote consequences, and affirms that before we can 
know how we see everything in God we must know how everything 7s 
in God, how God sees it, and how he partly realizes it outside himself. 
Malebranche frankly confesses that the union in God of simplicity of 
nature and of multiplicity of perfections or ideas is incomprehensible ; 
but nevertheless he goes on to describe some of its characteristics. 
Corresponding to the distinction between unity and multiplicity is a 
division of God’s attributes into absolute and relative. ‘The former 
are those that we clearly see belong to the idea of the infinitely perfect 
being, for instance, infinite perfection, independence, immutability. 
The latter are those relative to creatures, namely the intelligible ideas 
of all possible things. Of course this does not imply the existence of 
possibility in God, who is actuality itself, but merely that among the 
degrees of his infinite perfection some a~~ ™~re and others less com- 
municable outside of him. Possibility exists ... 2erely in relation 
to the world. 

For further light upon the vexed question of the relation of the 
creatures and the divine ideas one must go to the discussion of a 
specific case, that of intelligible extension. For a good Cartesian like 
Malebranche, extension is the essence of all matter and so of all mech- 
anism. If the human soul with its immaterial contact with God is 
excepted, the entire universe can be described and explained in terms 
of mechanism or extension. Now what is the relation, on the one 
hand, between God’s substance and intelligible extension, and, on the 
other, between the latter and material or sensible extension? Male- 
branche is explicit in distinguishing intelligible extension from God’s 
immensity, which indeed is named as one of the absolute attributes. 
God’s immensity is his substance present everywhere in its entirety, 
and not to be explained nor understood. Intelligible extension, on the 
contrary, is the substance of God so far as it represents bodies, and may 
be participated in by them with their limitations and imperfections. 
Intelligible extension is the idea or archetype of body, and is so far 
from being incomprehensible that it is the most intelligible of all things. 
Ideas such as these are evidently not to be confused with perceptions. 
They are not modifications of the mind, but are present only in God, 
and are known to us in so far as we share in the universal reason. 
Dependent in its turn upon intelligible extension is material extension, 
which it is in God’s power to create but which is not his substance. 


One may almost leave it out of account altogether, for there is no way 
of demonstrating its existence, which is known to us only through 
divine revelation, and which is so little essential to an understanding 
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of the world that its destruction could not possibly be known to us, 
save by similar supernatural means. 

Such, in brief, is Malebranche’s theory of intellectual extension. 
That it explains the problem of the relations between God and the 
ideas, and between the ideas and the creatures can hardly be maintained, 
but at least it presents the difficulties more clearly than the general po- 
sition can do. On the whole, in spite of the radical differences, these 
seem to be much the same as those that confronted Spinoza. Even if 
one omits the consideration of material bodies, as one may surely do 
if their existence is purely a matter of belief, there is still the transition 
from the intelligible extension or idea in God to the particular idea 
based upon perception, and present in any finite mind. Such a diffi- 
culty, however, is inevitable in any constructive ontology, and in the 
writer’s opinion has been given too large a place in criticisms of Spinoza. 
Still more is this true with respect to Malebranche, who so freely ad- 
mits the difficulty, and with no attempt at demonstration, strives to 
convince his readers of the truth of his position by the general har- 
mony of his results. Aside from common difficulties, the resemblance 
between the two philosophers, which has been so much insisted on, is 
little more than that found in all Cartesians, and its unimportance is 
so plainly patent to M. Joly, that it is almost one of his fundamental 
assumptions. 

To return to his discussion of intelligible extension, after the more 
general account of the theory itself, there follows a somewhat detailed 
description of Malebranche’s more important controversies on the sub- 
ject. These were with Arnauld, who accused him of attributing cor- 
poreal extension to God, and with Dortous de Mairan, whose objec- 
tions were made from the Spinozistic standpoint, and who reproached 
Malebranche for not deifying nature. Malebranche’s answers are, as 
M. Joly says, “és neffes, and those written to Dortous de Mairan con- 
tain the gist of the difference between Malebranche and Spinoza. 
Both accepted the doctrine of a single substance, but for one that 
meant pantheism ; for the other, no necessary relation to individuals, 
and so, if the latter are to exist, as they do, a creation. 

The discussion of the manner and ends of creation, which includes 
preservation, with its principle of God as sole mover to the exclusion 
of secondary causes, is, if the preliminary assumptions are admitted, 
one of the most convincing portions of Malebranche’s philosophy ; 
and the logical relation of the different parts to one another has lost 
nothing in M. Joly’s exposition, What is especially to be com- 
mended is the recognition accorded to the esthetic element in Male- 
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branche’s theories. God’s choice of worlds and of modes of govern- 
ment was determined by a desire for the harmony of the whole, one 
might almost say, by a desire for the most beautiful whole. Over and 
over again in justifying the presence of evil or the ways of providence, 
Malebranche emphasizes these ideas of proportion and harmony. ‘The 
epithet of optimist does not fit him as well as that of artist. 

Of much that is interesting in the remainder of the long chapter on 
metaphysics, perhaps the portion that shows most originality of inter- 
pretation is the defence of Malebranche against the charge of deter- 
minism, which received its strength from the theory of God as the 
only cause of both physical and psychical changes. Malebranche’s 
position is described as follows: Although God brings about all action 
in us, he does not cause our consent, which remains free, and which, 
whether given or refused, God himself is obliged to realize through the 
laws that he has established. God executes the acts that we seem to 
accomplish, but only because we will them. In this way, the action of 
our will, although immanent, is none the less in our power, and the 
responsibility for it is entirely ours. To be sure, God inspires each 
one of us with love for the good in general, and the amount of this 
inclination always remains the same; but the determination of love 
for the good in general toward the particular goods rests with us. We 
are always able to suspend our consent, and seriously to examine if the 
good we are enjoying is the true good. ‘The relation to God is exactly 
the same as that in reasoning. All our wisdom comes from God, we 
see our ideas in him, but it is in our power to consent to obscure 
ideas or to refuse to do so. ‘The cause of deception is in ourselves. 
Such moral causality appears to M. Joly to compensate for the lack of 
physical causality, and more than any other distinction to keep indi- 
viduals from being annihilated in God’s infinite substance. 

In the writings of Malebranche, theology and metaphysics are so far 
from being in conflict that each completes the other. It is to theology 
that Malebranche owed his theories upon the freedom of the will, the 
teleological quality that he gave to the universal mechanism, and in 
fact, every advance that he made beyond the doctrines of Descartes. 
Much space is devoted to the contention, successfully maintained, that 
he was never a Jansenist and that his so-called retractation was a 


forgery. 

The limits of this review will not permit even a brief account of the 
exposition, suggestive as it is, of Malebranche’s psychology and ethics. 
The concluding chapter of the book is almost entirely devoted to the 
views that Malebranche might be supposed to take of modern philo- 
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sophical tenets. His system as a whole is given a high rank as being 
more comprehensive than that of Descartes, and more a unity than that of 
Spinoza. It is characterized as perhaps the purest type of constructive 
philosophy, in which the experimental and natural element is as much 
reduced and subordinated as possible. Its right to be called idealism 
is denied; one does not altogether understand why, unless M. Joly 
confines the term to the type that he describes as contemporary, in 
which everything is explained as the action of the human mind. In- 
stead, Malebranche’s philosophy is described as a variety of realism of 
divine origin, essence, and value. 
GRACE NEAL DoLson. 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

Imagination and Judgment. W.P. KER. Int. J. E., XI, 4, pp. 469-481. 

Moralists and poets have usually treated the imagination as a vain and 
cruel thing. And the imagination is commonly thought of as an enemy to 
sound judgment. The writer, however, finds some exceptions. Words- 
worth teaches that the possession of imagination frequently makes men 
stronger than sound judgment alone would. Wealso have Coleridge, Blake, 
Burke, and Carlyle showing, in their respective ways, the importance of 
imagination. A kind of imagination is essential in order to grasp the 
living particulars of experience on the one hand, and to gain a lofty and 
comprehensive vision on the other. There is a kind of imagination that is 
not opposed to judgment, but which is rather the ground and source of 
right judgment. It is a habit of mind that is both comprehensive and defi- 
nite, both long-sighted and minute. It seems permissible to denote as im- 
agination the power of realizing what one is speaking and thinking about. 
You cannot estimate other people's motives without the use of imagination. 
It is not necessary to say that great harm may be done by the imagination 
when it takes the wrong turning ; this is awell known fact. But there isa 
kind of imagination which does not disable ordinary perception and judg- 
ment. ‘‘ The mind attains its proper freedom through the imagination 
‘‘ A sort of imagination is required for all right action, and there are few 
good actions but might be improved by a little more of it.’’ 


G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


The Nature of Self-knowledge. S.H.MELLONE. Mind, No. 39, pp. 318- 

335. 

Self-knowledge relates to some form of inner life, as a personal charac- 
teristic, a tendency of human nature, or a philosophical generalization. It 
is, in any case, a fundamental function of intelligence determined by one 
principle. Knowledge is a relation involving a distinction between the 


knowing and the known. But in self-knowledge, to compare the knowing 


subject to the eye does not describe the distinction. Where the difference 
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between mental phenomena and noumenon is emphasized, the eye-theory 
of thought forbids all knowledge of personality. The difficulty, though 
obviated neither by the intuitional assumption that subject and object are 
identical, nor the view that knowledge of the self is inferential, is fictitious 
because the distinction of subject and object is an inadequate statement of 
the problem. The eye-theory, apart from any agnostic bias, regards know- 
ing as a formal process with no essential relation to what is known ; but 
its most fatal defect is the implication that ultimate truth can be attained 
by careful observation. Rejecting the notion of a pure and an empirical 
self, one must remember that thought exists only as the thought of a thinker, 
and that what is known cannot be identified with knowledge itself. 
Whether reflection is on mental states or the objective world, the reference 
is direct, but indefinite and incomplete. The difficulty of psychological 
induction is increased because the observations are individual and their 
verification is indirect. The incomplete character of self-knowledge can be 
estimated only by a consideration of the element of immediacy, feeling, or 
anoetic consciousness, which is correlated with thought. Self-knowledge 
grows in truth when something present in consciousness becomes also 
present to consciousness. Self-consciousness includes an awareness of the 
processes by which our consciousness of the world is realized. It brings to 
light ideals of physical knowledge, of goodness, and of beauty. With refer- 
ence to psychological questions raised by Mr. Bradley it may be said of 
‘the cofrelations of the known with the experienced’ that, to exist at all, 
anything must be capable of presentation as an object within experience, 
but that nothing is itself presented as an object identical with the knowledge 
of it. The conception of phenomena is unstable and does not provide a 
clear principle of ‘division between psychology and metaphysics.’ But 
the question of limits is important only in analytical and genetic psychol- 
ogy and is settled there by compromise. The relative validity of the 
‘analysis of consciousness’ into intellection, pleasure-pain, and conation, 
is in accord with the view that the anoetic element is present in all conscious 


life. 
N. E. TRUMAN. 


Factors in the Efficiency of Religious Belief. H. BARKER. Int. J. E., XI, 

3, Pp. 329-340. 

The power of the traditional creed lay in the combination of a great 
spiritual content, the conception of a suffering saviour-God, with a belief 
in the reality of a system of supernatural but historical events. When faith 
was vivid, the supernatural history was profoundly significant ; when faith 
was weak, the belief in the events remained. Yet there was no sharp 
division between the true faith and the lower belief. The two factors were 
not distinguished until the historical science of the nineteenth century be- 
gan to investigate the actualities of Christian history. To destroy the effi- 
ciency of the combination, the supernatural events need not be disproved 
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but only reasonably doubted. The problem of the preacher is to find some 





means of presenting religion, as a reality in human life, without appealing 


to supernatural events. A solution is possible only through the medium of 
history. The reality of faith does not depend on supernatural events ; it is 
i seen in the lives of heroes and saints, and as a great spiritual force in the 
life of the race. The truth of religion is found only in the content of re- 


ee mR a 


ligious conceptions. The power of religion in history is not a proof of its 
truth, but, like supernatural events, is a verification of it, and an aid to 
the imagination. By far the most of those who have shown the power of 


faith in their lives have been believers in supernaturalism. But the 


preacher, by dealing with historical subject-matter, can train his hearers to 
; distinguish the enduring substance of faith from its passing forms. When 
all religious belief is seen to be a blending of truth and error, it may be 
asked if there is any enduring truth. The answer must be that the ab- 
soluteness of religious doctrine passes away with the old supernaturalism ; 
but absolute truth is not so important as a faith that is sufficient for our 


needs. 
N. E. TRUMAN. 


La philosophie nouvelle et [intellectualisme. L. BRUNSCHVICQ. Rev. de 

Mét., IX, 4, pp. 433-478. 

In this article we have a defence of intellectualism against the views ex- 
pressed in M. LeRoy's essay, Un fositivism nouveau, recently published 
d in the same journal. The question is asked: Does one refute intellec- 
tualism by applying to it the process of dissociation? From the very 
‘ beginning of his dialectic M. LeRoy refuses to consider intellectualism 
in the form of critical idealism. Dissolving the synthetic unity of thought, 
; he holds that if there is a truth it myst be found either in the ev idence of 
reason or in an intuition of reality, Thus he finds it necessary to resort to 
the transcendence of the action in order to unite experience and reason, 
But as intellectualism takes the synthetic unity of thought as its starting- 
point, these criticisms made against it are hardly applicable. On the con- 
trary, it may fairly demand an explanation of the grounds of this new 
‘ philosophy, ‘‘ For the new philosophy discursive thought exists, and it 
{ suffices to account for scientific development; . . . for intellectualism the 
notion of discursive thought is a monstrosity, because the existence of 


language presupposes the immanence of a thought not subject to the ex- 


terior laws of speech, but which has its principle in the synthetic reason."’ 

By adopting an a prior? hypothesis, M. LeRoy has misconceived the syn- 

Pi thetic unity of thought. In defining the imaginable scheme and the logical 
function as ‘‘the first, synthetic, but contingent; the second, necessary, 
but analytic,’’ he has, as it were, imprisoned himself in this, his abstract 

| formula. From it arises that contradiction from which springs the new 

philosophy. 

GEORGIA BENEDICT. 
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Dieu et la nature d apres Aristote. C. PiatT. Rev. Néo-Scolastique, VIII, 

2, pp. 165-181. 

This article aims to show, ‘‘ how Aristotle arrived at his conception of 
God, what idea he had of Him, and in what manner he conceived of His 
action upon nature.’’ A principle of physics—that a moving force, in- 
ternal or external, is presupposed in all movement—formed his starting- 
point. But this chain of cause and effect could not extend to infinity. 
Hence Aristotle found it necessary to assume a first or prime mover, itself 
motionless, because in moving it would cease to be a force and would be- 
come an act ; indivisible (for all division presupposes a passage from power 
to action); and simple, at once the best and the most beautiful—sov- 
ereignly perfect. But perfection implies, first of all, thought ; and since the 
thought of the prime mover cannot admit of any intermingling of power 
and action, the prime mover itself must be thought—the pure thought 
which is the pure action. We have, therefore, an absolute unity in which 
the prime mover thinks itself, and, externally possessed of itself, is abso- 
lutely happy. Now if this is the nature of the prime mover, how can it 
move the world? Certainly by no mechanical impulsion. But if the prime 
mover knows not nature, nature is not unconscious of it. Back of matter 
dwells a soul which is eternally desirous of freeing itself from matter. The 
prime mover is, then, an end toward which all things else gravitate, and, 
as an end, it remains immovable in the midst of the movements which its 
attraction provokes. Yet this soul in nature is itself the prime mover. 
Progress does not exist. In the beginning is the perfect, and the perfect 
is the end. Nature is but a simple accident of being, a series of phe- 
nomena whose reality consists in their participation in the nature of God ; 
but as such nature becomes a living being containing in itself the rule and 
principle of its actions—an artist inhabiting and fashioning its work from 


within, 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


ETHICAL. 


Die Voraussetzungen des Problems der Willensfretheit. KR. MANNO. Z. 

f. Ph., 117, 2, pp. 210-22 

If philosophy is to go beyond the work of historical and critical research 
and as a science claim a content peculiar to itself and of value to mankind, 
it must solve before all other problems that of Freedom of the Will. Prelim:- 
nary to this there is necessary a thorough explication of the concept of 
‘mechanism ‘ and the mechanical world theory ; for these furnish the basis 
of philosophical determinism. According to its concept, a mechanism sup- 
plies a given action A required if another action ZB isto follow. Two char- 
acteristics are to be noted : (1) The succession of events mechanically de- 
termined has an order absolutely uniform and unalterable. Here the 
concept of mechanism differs from that of causality. According to the lat- 
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ter, it is necessary that the event A be preceded by some other event A, 

4 : . ° = 

| : while according to the former, the event # is preceded by a certain other 
: 


—— 


event A with which it is linked in fixed and unalterable succession accord- 
if ing torule. Hence it is only the concept of mechanism and not that of 
| { causality which contradicts the freedom of the will. (2) A mechanism is 

a closed unity, cyclical in its action. Hence if it is to furnish a cosmical 


theory, the members of the system must be definitely known and seen to 





constitute an independent unity. Because of the impossibility of this the 


ee 


upholders of the mechanical theory have no right to fall back on the infi- 
nite causal regressus if they are to be logically consistent. The theory of 
parallelism, which seems to militate against a belief in freedom, is based 
upon two presuppositions: (1) That the physical and psychical are series in- 
dependent and mutually exclusive, and (2) that interaction is possible only 
between like phenomena. To the first it may be objected that the separa- 
tion of physical and psychical is a methodological abstraction having no 
place in actual experience. To the second it may be said that although 
, interaction presupposes a certain likeness, just as much it presupposes a 
certain unlikeness, that the synthesis of interaction always involves two 
members joined in a unity which exists in spite of their difference. To 
make place for the ethical demand for freedom, it is only necessary to de- 
grade the mechanical theory from a position of absolute to one of relative 
value. 
H. W. WRIGHT. 





' The Ethics of the Koran, MAry Mitts Parrick. Int. J. E., XI, 3, pp. 
321-229. 
1 The Koran is a book of little imagination or beauty. It presents, asa 
i standard of morality, absolute justice unmodified by the softening influences 
which are found in the teaching of Plato and of Jesus. Mohammed gives 
no trace of deep spiritual experience. Inthe Koran the naive utilitarian 
W motive is strong. The believer must do right in order to gain paradise. 
Although the belief in the power of God is a little exaggerated, the Koran 
: teaches absolute freedom of the will. Submission to the divine will is en- 
tr joined on the ground that God is just and merciful. Charity, honesty, and 
faithfulness to trust, especially in reference to orphans, are commanded 
: Lying, alcoholic drinks, and games of chance, are forbidden. Prayer, 
fasting, and reciting the Koran, are obligations of practical morality. Since 
the value of worship consists in its outward expression there can never be 
insincerity. Sociologically the Koran was an attempt toward reform by 


means of laws rather than principles. Although polygamy and free divorce ‘ 





are recognized, a soul is attributed to woman. Laws of inheritance give 
her a one-half portion ; and after marriage she has full control of her prop- 


# 
| 
lt erty and a dowery in case of divorce. The influence of the Koran tends 


: to develop a generous and democratic spirit. The key of its power is the 
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simplicity of the categorical imperative, the justice displayed in the details 
of the law, and the despotic character of the religion. 
N. E. TRUMAN. 


Les principes de la morale.—III. La loi morale. Gai. DUNAN. Rev. Ph., 

XXVI, 6, pp. 594-624. 

Duty must be defined, for our as for any other rationalistic system, as 
Kant defined it; but can such a conception be reconciled with our treat- 
ments of morality as the utmost possible development of all the vital forces ? 
The will to be is duty, since the realization of the higher life implies the 
subordination of the lower with its instincts ; but in willing to live we will 
the functions of life, and thus duty gains the content which it lacked with 
Kant. As life is the only existent, in it, as we have seen, noumenal and 
phenomenal are identified ; the transcendent and identical character of the 
Kantian notion of duty is retained, and the difficulty of its application to 
concrete cases removed. Happiness is necessarily connected with morality, 
which is the perfection of life. Since this doctrine is rationalistic, it agrees 
with Kant in some points ; but as it is also naturalistic, it differs from him 
in others. Duty is indeed absolute, since the commands of reason in any 
given case are unconditional ; but Kant’s notion of invariable moral law 
we must reject, in the concrete at least. Yet there may be generalizations, 
even universal laws, in moral as in physical science. Our doctrine, like 
Kant's, is autonomous, for it founds moral obligation on the reason of man, 
and in the last resort the will is always free, however pressed by threat of 
penalty. Since God is both immanent and transcendent, self-imposition 
of the moral law and imposition by God are the same thing. Belief in his 
personality is perfectly consistent with this position, and, if he exists as a 
person, we offend him in transgression as we do our fellow men. We must 
accept Kant's teaching that good intention is the very essence of moral 
action. To say that an action is agreeable to reason is the same as saying 
that it is done with a right intention. As rational beings we cannot rest 
content with the merely objective rationality of instinctive life ; what we do 
not consciously do for good, we do for evil; there is no middle ground. 
Practical reason is a relative thing, and no action of really good intention 
can be evil under the circumstances of the agent and his place in the scale 
of moral and social development, for there can be no conflict between 
natural and moral good. The moral struggle arises from the opposition 
of inferior and physical life to a due subordination to that moral and 
rational life which is its development and perfection. We cannot, of course, 
accept the dictum of Kant that accompanying sentiment, with the arbitrary 
exception of respect, destroys the value of moral action. Here, as else- 
where, the noumenal and phenomenal are one ; sensibility is the phenom- 
enal aspect of rational will; rational will is the synthesis of desires. To 
sum up, we think with the ancients that ethics has for its end the organiza- 
tion of life in union with nature, but in union with a nature which is the nou- 
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menal synthesis of all its fragmentary aspects—z. ¢., the Absolute. The 
notions of duty, conscience, sin, are thus recreated. In brief, the natural- 
istic ethics which prevailed before Kant, pushed to its logical consequences, 
develops into what is generally considered its antithesis, ‘‘a doctrine of duty 
which while not that of Kant, is still a doctrine of duty.’’ 

EpMuUND H. HOLLANDs. 


La valeur sociale de fart. G. Soret. Rev. ce Mét., IX, 3, pp. 251- 

278. 

There have been many philosophies of art because there are many points 
of view in the appreciation of the beautiful. In our day the subject has been 
considered from the standpoints of history, of psychology, and of sociology. 
It has been held that a work of art is the result of an explosion of latent forces 
slowly accumulated in the mind of its author under the influence of the 
general sentiment of his time; that art is a source of special enjoyment, 
appealing to a primitive wsthetic sense—later connected with the state of 
tonicity of the internal organs; and that art is a social and moral power, 
often misused, but capable of infinite service under the guidance of the 
ideas of the true and the good. This latter point of view implies the 
proposition that there can be a true and a false art. Tolstoi holds, for in- 
stance, that art is only true when it becomes a pioneer of progress, But 
in this case, what shall we call true art to-day? Modern life is above all 
industrial. We have given the idea of work an importance which it has 
had at no other epoch. We are, indeed, an overworked society, and in 
our need of rest is found alike, perhaps, the explanation of our love of 
ballets and of wild scenery. But the most interesting form of modern art is 
that which endeavors to unite the beautiful with the useful, ‘‘ The idea is 
born of the action,’’ says Proudhon, ‘‘and must return to the action, under 
penalty of loss to the agent.’" Modern art is becoming more and more 
the revelation of the spiritual aspect of labor. Its mission is to ennoble 
manual toil. All the objections which moralists have brought against it, 
apply only to an art meant merely for amusement, or appealing but to one 


class, which is not the art of a laboring people. 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Eine Consequenz aus der Lehre vom psychophysischen Parallelismus. 
Jutius PIKLER. Z, f. Ps. u. Phy. d. Sinn., XXVI, 3 u. 4, pp. 227-230. 
Professor Pikler warmly commends Storch’s recent article, ‘‘ Jaden die 

niederen Thiere ein Bewusstsein ?’’ and proceeds to draw from it an infer- 

ence to which Storch did not refer. Storch discussed the object and subject 
sides of matter, and concluded that to attribute consciousness (and conse- 
quently memory) to inert matter is the simplest means of avoiding the 


difficulty of explaining how consciousness came into being at some point 


in the evolutionary scale, Pikler maintains that from this conception the 
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following conclusions logically follow: The changes of consciousness of 
the same individual, accompanied by the memory of previous states of 
consciousness, and combined by this memory into a unity: the unity of 
the same consciousness, of the same ego—all have their physical correlate 
in changes of movement of the same elementary material particles. In 
other words, the physical correlate of the fact that I recognize all my 
states of consciousness as my own, the physical correlate of the identity of 
the same individual during all the changes of consciousness of that indi- 
vidual, consists in the identity of the changing material particles in all the 
states of consciousness of the same individual. Thus, for example, the 
sensations furnished by the various senses of the same individual would 
have their correlate in changes of movement of the same particles of the 
central nervous mass. Even if experimental results could lead us to see 
that sensations from different senses are conditioned by the presence and 
stimulation of different central parts or cell-groups, still a further condition 
for the occurrence of each sort of sensation (accompanied by self-conscious- 
ness) would consist in the fact that the movement of these central parts set 
in motion other central parts, which get into motion with all sorts of sensa- 
tions and thereby ensure the consciousness of changes in one and the same 


consciousness. 


J. W. BAatrp. 


Der Schmerz. W. v. Tscuiscn. Z. f. Ps. w. Phys. d. Sinn. XXVI, 

Iu. 2, pp. 14-32. 

Richet’s paper read at the Third International Psychological Congress 
stated that pain is caused, on the one hand, by strong stimuli (excztations 
fortes) and, on the other hand, by all abnormal conditions (fou? éfat anor- 
mal). Professor Tschisch objects that this statement lacks clearness and 
is, moreover, not in accord with fact. Strong stimuli are not all painful ; 
weak stimuli are not always painless nor do abnormal conditions neces- 
sarily cause pain. Professor Tschisch’s positive conclusions are: Pain is 
caused only by such mechanical, chemical, thermal, and electrical stimuli 
as destroy not only the individual but the living tissue itself. Such stimuli 
excite pain only in so far as they destroy living tissue ; if their action be 
too weak or of too short duration they produce no pain provided they de- 
stroy no living tissue. Pain-exciting stimuli act in a similar manner upon 
all living creatures. Such stimuli give rise to indistinct sensations accom- 
panied by a specific feeling—pain, the sensation arising sooner than the 
pain. The more intense the feeling of pain the more indistinct the sensa- 
tion associated with it. Pain cannot be vividly pictured to the mind, be- 
cause the sensations arising from pain-exciting stimuli are indistinct and 
indefinite. Pain, no matter of how slight intensity, has always a definite 
duration, for the changes in the external world which give rise to it leave 
behind material traces in the organism. In distinction from all other 
stimuli, pain-exciting stimuli invariably produce more or less marked 
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changes in the organism. Pain remains but a short time in memory, for 
the sensations which are aroused by pain-exciting stimuli are indistinct and 
indefinite. Though pain has so great a power over us, it possesses in itself 
no educative value, because it is so soon forgotten ; for this reason it is 
incapable of materially influencing our conduct. Though physical pain is 
easily forgotten, moral suffering is not, and itis to this circumstance that the 
higher impulses owe their triumph over the lower. As a punishment, then, 


pain is cruel, useless, and unwholesome. 
J. W. Batrp. 
HISTORICAL, 
Kant's Bestimmung der Moralitét. KR. SoLOWEICZIK. Kant-Studien, V, 

4, pp- 401-443. 

The purpose of the author is to defend Kant's ethical doctrine against 
the criticisms which have been passed upon it. He admits that Kant has 
made himself liable to misunderstanding by lack of clearness and by the 
failure to define his concepts exactly ; and he recognizes also some errors 
in Kant’s exposition; but he maintains that in its essential features the 
Kantian ethics is sound. 

Morality, as distinguished from legality, has to do with the intention 
rather than with the consequences of an action. In a good act, Kant 
says, the intention must be determined not by inclination, but by regard 
for duty. Inclination, in the sense in which Kant condemns it, is pleasure 
(in a person or thing) which determines choice. He is right in saying that 
an action thus determined is not moral; for inclination results sometimes 
in good acts and sometimes in bad ones, while in moral actions, as distin- 
guished from merely legal ones, the determining power must be one which 
will a/ways produce good. Inclination ‘‘is a subjectively conditioned valu- 
ation of an object.’’ For morality, it is necessary that all the conflicting 
motives be arranged according to their odjective worth. Hence we may 
say with Kant that the principle of morality is purely formal, since it has 
to do with the order in which the various motives are arranged. Kant’s 
first formula for the moral law is simply a test for determining whether our 
motives are arranged according to their objective worth. To say that I 
can will that the maxim of my action shall be universal is equivalent to 
saying that my volition would remain unchanged even though all the sub- 
jective, individual circumstances of the case should vanish. This concept 
of objectivity enables us to furnish a deduction of Kant’s moral law. Kant 
himself did not emphasize the concept sufficiently. He makes a further 
mistake in introducing the concept of logical consistency ; the question is 
not whether a given maxim can be ¢hough/ as universal law, but whether 
it can be wil/ed as such. 

We must now examine Kant’s conception of duty. Hypothetical im- 


peratives rest upon the conformity of things to law ; willing the end logic- 
ally involves willing the means. When we actually will the means, we 
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have a feeling of ‘‘acting rightly’’ ( Richtighandeln, Rechthandein), “ of 
Such an act of will is an ‘‘ objective volition."' When I 


objectivity.’’ 
will what is likely to defeat my end, I make a ‘‘ subjective volition.’’ A 
conflict between the objective and the subjective volition gives rise to the 
feeling ‘‘of passivity or compulsion."’ In the case of the categorical im- 
perative, the feeling of objectivity becomes the consciousness of duty. 
Kant sometimes uses duty in the sense of feeling of objectivity and some- 
times in the sense of feeling of compulsion. He never says, however, that 
duty in the second sense is essential to morality. In fact, he maintains that 
the ideal is the disappearance of this feeling. His rigorism consists only 
in the doctrine that this ideal is unattainable. Kant defines duty as the 
necessity of an action arising from respect for the law. But this respect 
for the law is really respect for one’s own personality. I feel contempt for 
myself, if under certain subjective circumstances my inclination leads me 
to make a resolution which but for these circumstances I should not make. 
Hence Kant's later formulation of his law in terms of personality is quite 
justifiable. Personality is the absolute end ; the opposition between inclina- 
tion and duty is the opposition between the worth of objects and the worth 
of personality. 
ELLEN Biiss TALBOT. 


Kant und Spinoza. FRIEDRICH HEMAN. Kant-Studien, V, 3, pp. 273- 

339- 

In this study the author tries to determine how far it is possible to recon- 
cile the philosophical systems of Kant and Spinoza. First, he seeks to find 
out what Kant himself thought as to the relation between the two systems, 
and then he considers how far Kant’s verdict should be accepted. In the 
controversy between Jacobi and Mendelssohn with regard to Spinoza, 
Kant was appealed to for his opinion, but declined to giveit on the ground 
of his slight acquaintance with Spinozism. It is evident from the criticism 
of the mathematical method in philosophy (in the A7vitik d. r. V.) that 
at this time he knew something of Spinoza at first hand ; but probably his 
distrust of the Spinozistic method made him feel that it would be hardly 
worth while to study the system carefully. In his later works we find criti- 
cisms so discriminating as to indicate that he must subsequently have made 
a thorough study of Spinoza. An examination of the numerous passages 
in which he discusses Spinozism shows clearly that he was not conscious of 
any close relation between this doctrine and his own. His attitude toward 
his predecessor is far from sympathetic. His two main grounds of objec- 
tion are Spinoza’s dogmatic method and his identification of God with 
substance. Attempts have recently been made to reconcile Kantianism 
with Spinozism ; in point of fact, however, the two doctrines are very dis- 
similar, as Kant himself believed. For the one, God is identical with 
nature ; for the other, he is a being, possessed of will and intelligence, who 
is the cause of nature. For the one, the material world is as real as the 
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thought world ; for the other, it is a world of phenomena. For the one, 
man is a mere product of nature ; for the other, he is a moral being, destined 
to an eternal life. These differences are so great that it is futile to hope to 
unite the two systems in an eclectic fashion. But both appeal so strongly 
to us as to stimulate us to seek for a new solution of the two great problems 
which they present—the problem of the divine immanence, and the prob- 
lem of the theory of knowledge. 








ELLEN Buiiss TALBOT, 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Essai critique sur le droit daffirmer. Par ALBERT LECLERE. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. 263. 

M. Leclére’s system professes to be a return to Eleaticism. It is an at- 
tempt to build up, on the basis of the bare fact of affirmation in thought, 
and under the sole guidance of the logical principle of identity, a dog- 
matic metaphysic, which is absolutely independent of experience and the 
empirical consciousness. Probably it can be predicted that to most 
readers this program will not appeal strongly. But one may think that 
the whole method is mistaken, and still admire the ingenuity with which 
the attempt is carried through, and especially the very considerable skill 
which it displays on the critical side. 

It is not easy ‘to give the full force of the author's position in a brief 
compass, but if I understand it correctly, it is substantially this: All 
reality for us is the objectification of an idea; the real is the true. The 
problem of being thus comes back to that of knowledge ; and knowledge 
is affirmation (p. 6). ‘‘ Affirmation is an act of the subject, whose im- 
mediate result, inseparable from the act which produces it, is the idea that 
the subject is in possession of the truth’’ (p. 5). Affirmation of truth, 
and so of being, is involved in the possibility of thought; it is required 
even for the positing of a problem. Its only mark is inevitableness (p. 13). 

This is dogmatism, but it is not the ordinary dogmatism, relating to cer- 
tain particular beliefs. It has to do only with the abstract form of belief. 
It is a matter of instinct, going back of all reflective judgment and logical 
criteria (p. 25). Accordingly, there is no way of setting up any further 
test to distinguish between true and false beliefs in the psychological realm, 
What is the justification, then, of belief? Simply the fact that one finds 
himself believing. When a man really believes, he needs no further 
justification. It is thus a fact essentially individual and incommunicable 
(p. 23). The only possible rule for thought is : Think, and wait for faith 
in your thought. When you believe, if that good fortune comes to you, 
you will know that you are justified in believing. Certainty is the price of 
effort (p. 30). 

But now psychologically this seems to be depending on a feeling which 
often has proved to be mistaken. And yet we cannot fall back upon 
scepticism, for, again, even scepticism involves affirmation. At least the 
sceptic affirms his own personal scepticism. There is only one meta- 
physic which helps us out of this dilemma. In order to hold to the ulti- 
mate right of affirmation as the necessary condition of thought, and to the 
practical rule of thought apparently following from this, which makes be- 
lief independent of any further criterion, and at the same time to avoid 
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the difficulty from the side of psychological experience, it is necessary to 


make such affirmation a ‘‘ thought in itself,’’ and to deny altogether the 


empirical consciousness, and the existence of particular psychological be- 
n itself,’’ which is 


liefs. It is not always easy to interpret this ‘‘ thought 
the characteristic position of the author’s metaphysics. Apparently it is 
intended to be equivalent to Kant’s transcendental conditions of experi- 
ence in a still more abstract form (p. 12; cf. p. 4). Such a thought in it- 
self is testified to even by the empirical consciousness (supposing this to 
exist) ; every affirmation seems to be impersonal, and to affirm itself in us, 
not to be made by us(p. 11). But it seems very doubtful whether the meta- 
physical use to which this conception is put is consistent with any inter- 
pretation given of it ; or whether indeed it is interpretable at all. The fact 
for which it stands is, however, the necessity of affirmation in thought. Of 
this abstract thought there can be only one test—the ability to affirm itself 
without self contradiction ; if it contradicts itself, it ceases to be thought or 
affirmation. 

If now the practical rule of thought is to be carried out without contra- 
diction, the diversity of beliefs cannot be regarded as applying to a single 
real world, and the empirical world must be denied. After a brief account 
of the system of Parmenides, the third and fourth chapters are devoted to 
getting rid of the reality of this world by means of the principle of identity. 
The third chapter deals with the empirical consciousness and the idea of 
phenomenal existence. The criticism of consciousness is based upon the 
conception of this as a collection of conscious states, and of knowledge as 
identical with the conscious state of knowing. Cn this basis it is not difficult 
to show that consciousness must be known by an idea which is itself a 
part of that which is to be known, and so no longer knowledge. If it is 
objected that in demanding an idea of consciousness to know consciousness, 
we are setting up an infinite series, this is itself a proof of the unreality of 
the supposed fact which leads to such a result, The attempt to ignore the 
idea, and to grasp consciousness in itself, involves its own contradictions. 
Similarly the idea of phenomenal existence—being to which is lacking that 
which is necessary to deserve the name of being—is shown to be contra- 
dictory. Both in relation to the subject to which it appears, and to the 
object, it necessitates an impossible combination of being and not-being. 

The fourth and longest chapter is a further criticism of science, whose 
foundation has already been taken away by the annihilation of the em- 
pirical consciousness. If the supposed results of science also turn out to 
be full of contradictions, this will further demonstrate the unreality of the 
object to which they refer. Then follows a long series of acute criticisms, 
of which there is space here to indicate only the main drift. All possible 
ut space and time are full of 


phenomena are temporal, and also spatial. 
So there is 


contradictions, and cannot have even a subjective existence. 
at once necessary interdependence and contradiction between space and 


time, and number ; phenomenality and spatiality, etc. A second inquiry 
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shows the flaws in the methods of science. Instead of reaching the indi- 
vidual which alone is real, all phenomenal thinking whatever involves gen- 
eralization, and also the reality of genera in nature, which latter, how- 
ever, cannot be maintained. Still another set of difficulties grows out of 
the numerous contradictions implicit in the individual sciences, and in the 
relations of the sciences to one another. 

At the same time it is possible to give science a certain ,ustification. 
In the first place, our criticism of science has to be recognized as just as 
unreal as the science it criticizes. A true metaphysic must ignore science, 
not criticize it; and, therefore, science can exist before it (p. 199). But 
there is a more positive justification. Let science deny the world—the 
object of thought—and take itself simply as acts of the spirit, to be justified 
by success in arousing conviction, and the difficulties disappear. Since they 
do not mean to refer to the same object, there can be no contradiction between 
ideas ; they become simply facts, and it is only ideas, not facts, that can 
be called contradictory (p. 207). Let the scientist, then, ignore crit.cism, 
and follow out without hesitation his instinct to know, from all conceivable 
points of view, as a means to the richest possible development of spirit 
(p. 209). 

The author is now ready to build up his own metaphysical system, 
which consists in those further propositions that connect themselves 
with the affirmation of being without self-contradiction, and in a way to 
compel belief. Being is z# itself. This renders contradictory the concep- 
tion of substance and attributes, and leads to the substitution for attributes 
of modes of action. Being is thus a sum of activities. Again, being is for 
itself ; it thinks itself, and it thinks only itself immediately. It is dy itself 
—its own cause, and so free. But now an intermediary is needed between 
thought and liberty, contemplation and action ; and this is found in Jove 
(p. 223). These three forms of being interpenetrate, and imply one an- 
other ; together they constitute Jersonality. The apparent diversity does 
not, however, involve self-contradiction, if we regard them not as attri- 
butes, but as groups of actions. There is no contradiction in supposing, in 
a single being, such groups of acts with irreducible differences, since being 
is nothing apart from actions, but only their sum or unity. Absolute 
unity, indeed, would be absolute poverty (p. 228). Not even the elements 
which constitute such groups are absolutely simple ; they could not exist 
in isolation, for they imply one another. 

From this standpoint, the possibility of a plurality of beings is already 
established. There is no contradiction, if time is denied, in the notion 
that a being may have received the power to posit itself from another 
(p. 231). If there are imperfect beings, they must thus have received their 
power from a perfect being, of whom there can be only one. Such beings 
must be in a real sense distinct from God, but not to the exclusion of a 
certain identity (p. 236). They are in the Absolute in so far as they are 
positing themselves, since the power to posit themselves comes from him, 
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and their act is also a divine act ; in so far as posited by themselves they 
are distinguished from the Absolute. ‘‘ The Absolute who posits them, 
but posits them only in so far as they are positing themselves, remains 
distinct from them, in so far as they are, and also in so far as the Absolute 
posits himself, and is himself positing himself’’ (p. 237). By means of 
this identity, God and other beings can act upon each other, whereas im- 
perfect beings cannot do this directly, but only through the medium of God. 

But does such a plurality of beings actually exist? We can deduce 
their necessary existence from the idea of duty. Duty is essentially bound 
up with the affirmation of being (p. 343). Affirmation is necessary, and 
this can be only a moral necessity—the duty to be. The essence of 
thought is to act for ends, and therefore is moral. Existence is posited as a 
means of realizing ends. This demands not only God, but also, his abso- 
lute character being given, it demands that there should be no limit to 
the realization of the good, and therefore that there should be the greatest 
possible number of imperfect beings moving towards perfection in all pos- 
sible ways (p. 250). 

The obvious criticism on M. Leclére’s whole position goes back to 
initial unintelligibility of an absolute denial of the empirical consciousness. 
It is not enough to admit that his own criticism shares this unreality ; that 
is logical, but there is no use in being logical if it is merely in words, and 
the whole position conveys no realizable meaning. When, however, 
he is untrue to his own paradoxes, as he necessarily is throughout, he is often 
very suggestive. Both on its critical side, and in its attempt at construc- 
ion, the book shows a power and originality of metaphysical thought which 
one would like to see in the service of a more fruitful method. 

A. K. ROGERS. 

BUTLER COLLEGE. 


Kant contra Haeckel: Erkenntnistheorie gegen naturwissenschaftlichen 
Dogmatismus. Von Ertcu Apickes. Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 
19g01.—pp. 129. 

This book is a destructive criticism of the position of Haeckel as stated 
in his Monismus and Weltratse/. UHaeckel is, Dr. Adickes declares, a 
materialist rather than a monist, and no materialism can withstand the 
attacks of the Kantian epistemology. 

The importance of Haeckel’s work is readily admitted. That a book of 
such abstruse character as the We/tratse/ should have been received with a 
popular favor commonly accorded to the latest novel is a fact which itself 
demands an explanation. But if we seek the reason for this popularity we 
shall find it, not in depth or cogency of argument, but in the fact that Haeckel 
stands forth as the advocate of certain tendencies which dominate the more 
unreflective thinking of the present time. These are (1) an overestimation 
of the achievements of natural science, (2) a popular philosophizing which 
seeks unity and certainty without that self-criticism which might prepare 
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it for the task, (3) a radicalism in economic and social theories, and (4) an 
hostility tothe church. For all these Haeckel speaks and so he must be 
heard. 

In opposing Kant to Haeckel, Dr. Adickes does not claim to say either 
what Kant did say or would have said; rather it is upon certain epistemo- 
logical principles which have been derived from the Kantian position and 
which are now universally accepted that he relies in the work of destruc- 
tion. This distinction is worth remembering when, as often happens, 
Haeckel seems much closer to Kant’s own statements than does his 


critic. 
Haeckel is, we are told, a materialist. Hecalls himself a monist and 
disavows all intention of dealing with the ‘thing-in-itself." But his 


theory is only a sham monism. It finds no significance or meaning in the 
world process, it regards human life as merely an incident in the greater 
movement of material change, and it makes the mind dependent upon, 
even a function of, the cortical mechanism. These are the marks of 
materialism and they leave no doubt as to where Haeckel stands. 

Such a materialism Dr. Adickes finds little trouble in destroying. It can 
never, he tells us, give an adequate account of consciousness. In the 
first place, Haeckel has no consistent statement of the relation of con- 
sciousness and brain-process ; sometimes consciousness is a property of 
the brain ; sometimes it is identified with motion ; sometimes it is an effect 
of brain activity. These statements are both contradictory and false, as is 
shown by well-worn arguments. Secondly, no Kantian can make mind 
dependent upon matter for matter is only ‘‘ my idea,’’ and my mind can- 
not be made to depend upon its own idea. 

Having thus refuted Haeckel, Dr. Adickes gives a statement of his own 
monistic theory. The true monism is, he says, a universal parallelism. 
Reality is made up of centers of force which have two modes of existence— 
an inner and an outer. The outer is the spatial, with which the scientist 
deals. The inner is the conscious world within which falls the finite mind. 
In the relations of this finite mind to the universal consciousness are to be 
found all the meaning and significance which religion asserts and which 
Haeckel fails to discover because, as a scientist, he is concerned only with 
the outer world of motions. It is to be noted that this monism loses 
nothing of that continuity in the development of the world which Haeckel 
has so strongly emphasized. 

As regards that further knowledge of the inner world which is desired by 
the metaphysician, Dr. Adickes speaks with all the caution of a good 
Kantian. What one believes in this realm is, he thinks, largely a matter 
of temperament. The religious man needs belief in God, freedom, and 
immortality, and hence he holds to these beliefs. Haeckel does not need 
them and hence does not take them. He is wrong, however, in attacking 
the faith of others ; of that faith there is neither refutation nor proof; it is 


’ 


accepted by religion on faith just as is the principle of causation by 
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Haeckel himself. The attempt to disprove either religious belief or scien- 
tific postulate is pure dogmatism possible only to one who is ignorant of the 
most obvious principles of epistemology. 

The discussion as a whole presents little that is new or especially con- 
vincing. It is largely dominated by a religious interest, as is seen in the 
definition of materialism. The passages which discuss the significance of 
scientific results for religious belief are by far the strongest and most sub- 
tle in the book. 

Another important line of thought is summed up in the assertion that 
within its own sphere natural science is the sole judge of truth and false- 
hood, In the knowledge of the ‘outer’ world neither religion nor 
philosophy may interfere ; here the scientist is at home and his word is law. 

The main contention of the work is the statement of universal parallel- 
ism as defining the realms of science and philosophy, the studies of the 
‘outer’ and the ‘inner’ worlds respectively. As a solution of the 
problem which is said to be so difficult for materialism, this contention can 
hardly be regarded as satisfactory. If it be the work of natural science to 
deal only with the ‘outer’ world then one would like to know with what 
the science of psychology is to deal. Is it to be the science of cerebral 
processes, or if this be the field of physiology, is there to be no science of 
psychology at all? And again, one can hardly escape the problem of the 
relation of mental to brain process by declaring the latter to be phenome- 
nal. As Kant would say, both brain and mind as we know them are phe- 
nomenal, and the nature of their relation within our phenomenal world is 
one which demands an answer. Dr. Adickes tells us that consciousness is 
not a property, nor an effect, nor identical with motion, but in place of 
these he gives no intelligible statement which the modern psychologist 
might take as a working principle. At this point he seems far less in sym- 
pathy with Kant than is Haeckel Kant, when he discusses the question 
at all, as in the Paralogisms, seems to make consciousness a determina- 
tion, 7. ¢., a property of matter. That this position is untenable, the argu- 
ments of Dr. Adickes do not prove; it is in fact doubtful if any arguments 
can destroy the position if it be taken as a principle of natural science. 
What is needed here is a careful definition of terms which shall tell us 
what it means to make consciousness a ‘‘ property ’’’ of the brain, or to 
‘identify it with motion.’" The simplicity of Haeckel’s account of the 
ry if it might be 


world-process shows how desirable is such a terminolo 
substituted for the unwieldy doctrine of concomitance ; the resulting ad- 
vantage to psychology would certainly justify the endeavor. 


ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Questions de Morale. Lecons professées au collége libre des sciences 
sociales. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900.—-pp. vii, 331. 


This volume presents in part the public lectures offered in the year 
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1899-1900 at the newly organized Fo/e de Morale in Paris, which owed 
its inception to a series of conférences on ethical theories and problems held 
the preceding year at the College libre des sciences sociales. It contains 
twelve papers of varying length and interest. They cover a wide range of 
themes, from those which belong to the technical problems of ethical theory 
to those which reach out into the spheres of economics and sociology. 
Perhaps the most prominent feature characterizing the entire series of dis- 
cussions is the keen interest everywhere manifested in the ethical problems 
of social life. 

Two papers are contributed by G. Sorel, one on La science et la morale, 
the other on Les facteurs moraux de l évolution. G. Moch discusses L’ére 
sans violence. The contribution of A. Darlu, Za morale chrétienne et la 
conscience contemporaine appeared, if I mistake not, some months ago in 
one of the French reviews. V. Delbos treats of Le Kantisme et la science 
de la morale, A. Croiset of Vue d’ ensemble sur la morale grecque, and 
Bernés of Les conditions de faction. D. Parodi attempts to break down 
the sharp distinction between reason and instinct in a paper entitled Za 
vatson et [instinct en morale. Of economic as well as ethical interest is 
G. Belot’s discussion, Ze /wxe. The remaining chapters, furnished by E. 
Fourniére, P. Malapert, and M. Buisson, are entitled, respectively, Za 
morale d apres Guyau, La justice sociale, and L’ éducation morale et l édu- 
cation religieuse. \na brief notice it is impossible to deal separately with 
each of these contributions, and the choice of those for further comment 
must inevitably appear more or less arbitrary. 

M. Darlu has succeeded in presenting very clearly and effectively the 
difference between the Christian morality ‘‘ announced in Judea nineteen 
centuries ago ’’ and the dominant ideals of the so-called Christian nations 
of the present day. He finds the point of departure of the gospel con- 
ception in ‘‘the idea of a kingdom of heaven, which, at a given moment, 
shall take the place of earthly society. Until it comes, the Christian ought 
to accept with submission the established order of earthly society ’’ (p. 61). 
He then goes on to discuss some movements of modern society which have 
led to an implicit renunciation of certain elements in primitive Christian 
morality. Foremost among these is the democratic movement, with its 
fundamental notion of a natural or rational right inhering in the human 
person, and its ideals of liberty and equality. The further conception of 
economic activity and the great idea of progress are considered, as is also 
that of the emancipation of women. Summarizing in a general way the 
evolution of the human conscience, M. Darlu distinguishes three move- 
ments in its development: The philosophic morality of the ancients, which 
sought a rational science of happiness ; Christianity, which taught the virtue 
of sacrifice and the law of love; and the modern era, which struggles to 
develop the law of social justice. Thus Christianity represents one element 
in the total content of the contemporary conscience, but undergoes im- 
portant modifications when it comes into interaction with other essential 
elements of that conscience. 
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The problem of luxury, difficult alike for the moralist and the economist, 
is interestingly treated by M. Belot. In view of the extreme difficulty of 
defining the term he is led to distinguish between luxury in what he terms 
the ‘‘ biological’’ and the ‘‘social’’ sense. The former consists in some 
inversion in the hierarchy of individual needs, It displays itself in sensu- 
ality and ostentation. These are evils almost without restriction. But 
when he passes to criticize the truly social manifestations of luxury, eco- 
nomic considerations cause him to hesitate in his condemnation. For it 
may well be that given the present social and economic order, the indul- 
gence in luxury by the wealthy results in less suffering than their absten- 
tion would do. Here it is less the luxury itself which is to be condemned 
than the social state, with its vast inequalities, of which luxury is the sign. 
What duty chiefly requires, therefore, touching the social manifestations of 
luxury, is an earnest effort toward a social order in which the claims of 
the collective good shall be heeded, and in which all shall share more 
equitably in the wealth and progress won by humanity. 

The discussion of the ethical views of Guyau by M. Fourniére contains, 
besides the exposition, some elements of criticism. Among them may be 
noted the contention that Guyau succeeded in separating his theory from 
that of the Utilitarians far less sharply than he himself realized. 

The lecture on Christian education and religious education contains a 
suggestion of an interpretation of religion which, while rejecting the super- 
natural in every form, shall still make religion the very soul of all science, 
art, and morality, in education and in life. 

In the contribution of M. Croiset the reader is given an admirable gen- 
eral outline of the course of moral reflection among the Greeks. It bears 
the marks of an intimate acquaintance with Greek literature and history. 
The writer makes four main periods in the development of the moral life 
of Greece: The morality of the Homeric world ; the traditional morality 
of the cities; the philosophic morality in the cities ; and philosophic mo- 
rality after the fall of the cities. 

If the Ecole de Morale continues its work on the plane occupied by the 
present volume, it should prove a real influence in contemporary thought. 

WALTER GOODNOW EVERETT. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Kants Lehre vom inneren Sinn und seine Theorie der Erfahrung. Von 
ROBERT REININGER. Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumuller, Igoo. 
-—pp. 154. 

The purpose of this work is to analyze fully Kant’s conception of the 
internal sense, and to show the modifications which would be produced in 
the critical theory of experience by a rigorous adherence to the determina- 
tions which most properly characterize the internal sense. The book falls, 
then, into two parts. The first part, after discussing the conceptions of 
sensibility and of the external sense, endeavors to describe accurately 
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the meaning actually ascribed by Kant to the internal sense. Analysis 
shows this conception, in the form in which it was first outlined, to have 
been contradictory and untenable, so that Kant neither can nor does ad- 
here to it. Dr. Reininger then points out, in a chapter entitled ‘‘ A Nec- 
essary Completion of the Doctrine of the Internal Sense,"’ the line along 
which he thinks the conception ought to move, in order to develop toward 
a completed form which shall be in harmony with the fundamental marks 
of the concept and with the spirit and aim of Kant's transcendental ideal- 
ism. This course is not, however, the one actually taken by Kant, who 
proceeds to revise his theory in such a way as to subvert its essential char- 
acter, and greatly to imperil the purity and consistency of his system. The 
last chapter of this part deals, then, with Kant’s gradual unfortunate 
change in the doctrine. 

The main thought of these sections is that the internal sense is character- 
istically and correctly conceived as a function of receptivity, having entirely 
phenomenal significance. It is our secondary and derived conscious- 
ness of that which takes place within our minds. It reveals, however, 
not the mind itself, but the effects of the activity of our transcendental 
functions. It is entirely parallel with the external sense, and of equal rank. 
data of the external sense cannot cor- 





The two are mutually exclusive 
rectly be referred to the internal sense also. Kant makes time, however, 
to be the form of the internal sense. Whatever facts are in time, then, 
must belong to the internal sense, and vice versa. This influence, to- 
gether with certain auxiliaries, gradually brings about in Kant’s thought a 
change by which the internal sense becomes equivalent to all sensibility in 
general, and the external sense becomes subordinate to it. This outcome 
seems to Dr. Reininger, however, to swamp the whole Kantian doctrine in 
subjectivity and illusionism, by making the corporeal world simply a system 
of determinations of the internal sense. Kant’s system, then, would be 
merely empirical idealism, on a level with the views of Berkeley and 
Hume. But transcendental idealism is essentially an assertion of the ob- 
jectivity and externality for us, of the material world, even while it urges 
that in a transcendental reference that world is phenomenal. The author, 
then, in order to defend the objectivity of his idealism, resists the charge 
by which Kant, after finding that the form of time belongs to all phenom- 
enal facts, proceeds to engulf everything in the sweep of the internal sense. 
It is a mistake, the writer urges, to regard the time order as co-extensive 
with the internal sense. Time is more than that. Internal sensibility is 
the realm of subjectivity and passing feelings ; but beyond and apart from 
this realm, there is a time order for the system of objective phenomena, 
the physical world. ‘‘ The completion of the Kantian doctrine of sense 
which was mentioned as necessary consists, therefore, essentially only in this, 
that time shall be taken not only as the form of the internal sense, but also 
as the fundamental form of our whole consciousness throughout (pp. 45-46). 
The term ‘ consciousness’ here includes the whole life of the transcenden- 
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talego. There is, then, a time form which belongs to the transcendental 
ego, and which conditions all objectivity. The material world is in this 
time. There is also a time which belongs to the empirical ego, as the 
form in which the passive flow of its conscious states is contained. Now 
the work of the transcendental ego may well be autonomous, objective, 
cosmic, world-determining. But the time form of the ego of the internal 
sense is not such. Only by a mistake, then, can the material world be re- 
garded as created by or known through the internal sense. 

The author's critical work is well done. The difficulties which he points 
out in Kant’s thought are genuine. But the solution which he proposes 
does not seem to me to afford much help. Granting that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the time of our subjective sensibility, psychologically con- 
sidered, determines the corporeal world. The implication of a trans- 
cencdent time order is too powerful; it must be accepted. Granted, too, 
that a correct reading of this implication would point to transcendent 
mind as the bearer of the time order. Still it is only as the time conscious- 
ness wells up in our lives, as a consciousness at once psychological and 
transcendental, that we can have any assurance of the existence of an ob- 
jective time order. The problem is, then, to show the way in which the 
empirical at every turn involves and depends upon the transcendental—to 
show that they are not two, but rather the two poles of every conscious ex- 
perience. If in doing that work we start from the empirical and subjective 
side, I cannot see that this prejudices our treatment in a solipsistic manner, 
unless we erroneously give such a description of empirical consciousness as 
to exclude the possibility of recognizing the objective and transcendent. 
This erroneous description is the capital fault of subjective idealism. But 
suppose that with Dr. Reininger we distinguish sharply the time of the 
transcendental ego, presupposed but not empirically sensed, from the time 
of the internal sense, empirical but not objective or transcendental ; have 
we not, by this separation, rendered still more obstinate the difficulty of our 
problem? Have we not, indeed, fallen into the same error as the subjec- 
tivist in our account of empirical experience, and are we not trying to 
save ourselves from his results by the dogmatic, rather than critical, as- 
sumption of a transcendental ego. 

In the second part of the work the author gives two versions of the 
theory of experience, founded on Kant. The first sets forth what Kant 
should have said holding strictly to the standpoint of transcendental idealism; 
the other gives what he should have said working consistently from the 
standpoint of subjective idealism so often apparent in the Critigue. All 
the essential principles of the Kantian theory are thus twice treated in de- 
tail. The author's sympathy is with transcendental idealism, when that 
doctrine takes the form which he regards as its proper one, and he aims to 
bring home to us the inadequacy of Kantianism in any other form. The 
main idea of the second part seems to me to invite a criticism similar to 


that passed upon the first. The author's conception of transcendental 
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idealism involves too complete a separation of the transcendental from the 
empirical ego. Why should it be so restful to think that the world reposes 
upon the bosom of the transcendental ego, and so alarming to be told that 
the same psychical functions as those operative in our own experience are 
constitutive of the entire phenomenal order? An ego is not a very big 
thing, if you limit it to the actual contents of our consciousness. But both 
these doctrines find in the ego implications which quite transcend our con- 
sciousness. If the transcendental ego of the first view is great enough to 
found an objective and harmonious world-order, why should we fear to 
trust the transcendental ego of the second? 


E. L. HINMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


A Text-Book of Psychology for Secondary Schools. By DANIEL PUTNAM. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, American Book Co., I901.—pp. 300. 
The author of this book published a small work on psychology several 

years ago, and now issues this new one in consequence of the progress of 

the science. The work is a genuine psychology, and not a discussion of 
psychophysics. It contains little about sensation, reflex action, hypnotism, 
experiment, and other matters which some writers seem to think constitute 
the main part of psychology, but is devoted almost entirely to an analysis of 
the operations of the mind. Moreover, the author frankly recognizes the 
mind as a real entity, and does not believe in thoughts and feelings float- 
ing around loose. In epistemology he is an intuitionist, holding that our 
knowledge of causation, the mathematical axioms, the principles of reason- 
ing, and the fundamental principles of morals are all intuitive and self- 
evident. He recognizes judgment as the leading intellectual process, but 
his definition of it seems to me not quite accurate. He defines it as ‘‘the 
mental activity which examines, compares, and decides in respect to the 
relations between things or ideas’’ (p. 121). That is correct as far as it 
goes ; but how about judgments of existence, as when we say ‘the sun 
exists’ or ‘there is asun’? Would not Mr. Putnam call those judgments? 

He often uses the term ‘apperception,’ but leaves me as much in the dark 

as ever as to what the word means. It seems to me to mean what I call 

‘understanding’: a knowledge of things in their most necessary relations. 

I notice, too, that since ‘apperception’ has come into use, ‘ understand- 

ing’ has dropped into the background. 

Having treated of the intellectual operations, including induction and de- 
duction, Mr. Putnam proceeds to the feelings, which he divides into the 
three classes of sensations, emotions, and sentiments. He admits, however, 
that the distinction between emotions and sentiments is not perfect, and I, 
for one, doubt whether it exists at all. The author’s treatment of the feel- 
ings is in the main good, considering the small space at his command. 
His treatment of the will is hardly so successful. He shows the vital im- 
portance of desire as an element in will and says: ‘‘ Desire is a craving 
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of the soul for some real or supposed good. . . . The good means any- 
thing which will satisfy the craving, and from the possession of which it is 
believed that pleasure, enjoyment, satisfaction, or happiness will be de- 
rived’’ (p. 211). Buton the next page he says: ‘‘It is not true that 
desire always seeks for that which men call pleasurable; sometimes it 
craves that which causes care, anxiety, and pain’’ (p. 212). In discussing 
the freedom of the will he remarks: ‘‘ The essence of the freedom of voli- 
tion consists in the power we have to give preponderance to motives, or to 
make any selected desire or motive the strongest for the time. This pre- 
ponderance is secured by giving fixed and earnest attention to the selected 
desire’’ (p. 226). But what is it that leads us to give such special atten- 
tion to one particular motive? Is it anything but another desire? If not, 
then Mr. Putnam's theory only pushes the problem one step further back, 
and does not solve it at all. 

The book will doubtless be useful to students in normal and other sec- 
ondary schools, for whom it is chiefly intended ; but it shows what all the 
deeper thinkers are well aware of, that we cannot have a satisfactory psy- 
chology till we have a satisfactory philosophy. We can, indeed, describe 
the mental processes without reference to philosophy ; but the moment we 
attempt to explain them we run straight back to the fundamental problems 
of epistemology and ethics, and until these are solved no satisfactory ex- 
planation of mental processes can be given. 

JAMES B. PETERSON. 
The Human Nature Club: An Introduction to the Study of Mental Life. 

By EDWARD THORNDIKE. New York and London, Longmans, Green, 

& Co., I901.—pp. vi, 235. 

This book consists of a series of dialogues on psychology, the various in- 
terlocutors being mostly mere students of the subject, though a few already 
have some knowledge of it. The dialogue is pretty well sustained, the 
author's style being clear and lively, and the various topics being intro- 
duced for the most part in an easy and natural way. It has, however, as 
the author himself admits, none of the dramatic power that marks the dia- 
logues of Plato, the characters having no distinct individuality. The club 
was formed expressly for the study of mental life, and mcets at stated in- 
tervals for that purpose; and at the various meetings one topic after 
another is introduced until a considerable portion of the mental field is 
covered. The question arises, however, whether the dialogue form is the 
best for such a purpose. I, for one, have no great fondness for it, even 
lato’s conversations being sometimes tiresome, while in less skilful hands 
the method is apt to leave on the reader an impression of vagueness and 
sometimes of uncertainty as to the author's views. Dr. Thorndike, how- 
ever, generally makes his meaning plain, though he finds it necessary in 
most cases to add a few notes at the end of the chapter, giving in ordinary 


form the gist of what the members of the club have been saying. 
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With regard to the matter of the book, I cannot speak very favorably. 
Most of what the author says is unobjectionable, but some of it is hardly 
appropriate to an introductory work, and the omissions are very serious. 
The substance of the work, in fact, consists mainly of the psychological 
fads of the last quarter-century. After a brief introductory chapter we are 
treated to an account of the nervous system, and then come reflex action, 
sensation, ‘reaction,’ etc., but very little about mental life. The subject 
of judgment is indeed touched upon, but only touched, and no one who 
got his knowledge of it from this book would imagine that it was the lead- 
ing form of intellectual activity. As for reasoning, inductive or deduc- 
tive, the author seems to have forgotten that there is such athing. The 
moral nature, too, is very insufficiently treated, neither the nature of morality 
nor the moral sentiments being described. There is, indeed, a peculiarly 
hazy chapter on the freedom of the will, and there are some good remarks 
on the formation of useful habits. Dr. Thorndike seems to me to exag- 
gerate the power of education in the moral life, for he thinks that ‘‘ truth- 
telling, diligence, attentiveness, integrity, unselfishness, charity, and the 
like are all probably characteristics acquired after birth. Speaking broadly, 
civilization, including morality, is in each human being an acquisition, not 
an inherited trait’’ (p. 186). Now it is true that habits, whether good or 
bad, are acquired after birth ; but surely each person inherits a certain 
disposition, which has a great influence in deciding what habits he will 
form. 

Dr, Thorndike accepts Professor James's theory of the emotions, which 
is too well known to the readers of this REVIEW to require comment. Of 
course, hypnotism and suggestion come in for treatment, and are fairly 
well described. One of the most disagreeable things in the book is the 
constant repetition of the term ‘reaction’ as applied to all the activities 
of the mind. The term as used of late by psychologists has a quite different 
meaning from that given it by Newton, when he stated the law that action 
and reaction are always in opposite directions. Moreover, in the new 
sense of the word every event in the universe is a ‘reaction,’ and the 
only ‘actions’ in the whole world of being are those of the First Cause. 
Some other points in Dr. Thorndike’s work might call for remark if space 
permitted ; but I have said enough to show its general character, and both 


its merits and its defects. 
JAMES B. PETERSON. 


Nouvelles recherches sur l esthétique et la morale, Par J.-P. DURAND (de 

Gros). Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900.—p. 275. 

This book, written a third of a century ago, and its author, have much 
of human as well as scientific interest. The warmer interest is aroused, 
not alone by the recent death of the author, on November 17, 1900, nor 
wholly by the contrast between the attention his biological and philoso- 
phical writings now receive, and their comparative neglect at the time of 
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their publication, but by these facts in conjunction with the patriotic pur- 
pose apparent on every page. 

In France, thinks the author, ‘‘ the confusion, the breakdown (/a deba le) 
of opinion on the question of the beautiful and the good . . . verges 
already on the last limits,’’ and threatens ‘‘a speedy catastrophe, fatal 
(supréme) at once from the spiritual and from the material point of view’’ 
(p. 2). Positivism, even when aided by ‘‘struggle-for-lifism,’’ cannot 
avert this fate ; and eclecticism is equally impotent. The Roman Church 
might succeed, but would demand in return the sacrifice of all rights of 
reason. Nor can the Latins accept inconsequent Protestantism, ‘‘ cefte 
religion batarde, hétéroclite mixture do raison rebelle et de foi obéisante,"’ 
though it has furnished the Germanic peoples with ‘‘an accepted and un- 
disputed morality, which has firmly maintained among them the social 
bond, while leaving his free initiative to the individual’’ (p. 10). ‘‘ For 
us I see but one serious chance of reascending the current that draws us 
towards the abyss ; I see it in a truly and largely scientific solution of the 
religious problem, of the moral problem, and of the social problem’’ (p, 
12). Itis thus in the hope of providing a sound and scientific treatment 
of esthetic and moral problems, at least in foundation and skeleton outline, 
that the author has at length published a book written so long ago. 

The book indeed is, and is intended to be, suggestive rather than conclu- 
sive. The author proposes a method of inquiry, which, he is convinced, 
will, if carried out, place esthetics and ethics on a solid foundation. This 
method he does not himself apply, chiefly because of our ignorance of large 
numbers of necessary facts, but he explains his views with incidental intro- 
duction of much interesting matter, and argues against a number of well- 
known theories inconsistent with his own. 

M. Durand begins by pointing out that we have direct experience only 
of sensations and sentiments (sen¢iments), the ground facts, and of the ideal 
structure superimposed upon them with a view to explanation. Now, these 
basal facts require a triple explanation, the psychological, which deals with 
the subjective ‘causes’ of sensations and sentiments, the physiological, 
which deals with their organic causes, and the physical, which deals with 
their objective causes. This triple explanation is to be applied to all kinds 
of sensation, to pleasure and pain, and to such sentiments as admiration, 
approval, respect, obligation, etc. Of the three inquiries the physical or 
objective is the most important, and within that field the vital problem is 
that of the ‘‘ normal or specific agent.’ A visual sensation, for instance, 
may be aroused by a blow on the head, by pinching, pricking, or burning 
of the optic nerve, by chemical action, by an electric current, etc., but only 
when aroused by ether waves do visual sensations A/ay a useful rile in the 
vital economy, by giving us valuable information regarding distant objects. 
Ether waves then are the normal or specific agent of visual sensations. And 
in one field we know the normal agent of feelings of pleasure ; we have in 
the theory of music, thinks the author, a mathematical description of the 
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characteristics of the air waves that excite harmonious sounds. If only we 
could obtain an equally objective account of the normal agents or the feel- 
ings of esthetic admiration and of moral approval, an account of the agents 
that arouse these feelings in us on occasions when they lead to notions and 


actions ‘‘ useful to the vital economy,’’ either of the individual or of so- 
ciety, then the problems of esthetics and ethics would be solved. The 
main purpose of the book is to show that the discovery and objective de- 
scription of the normal agents in the fields of art and morals would solve 
all problems in these fields. In this opinion the author is no doubt largely 
right, and, moreover, he has given a good and fresh account of the problems 
that writers on esthetics and ethics have endeavored to solve. But it is 
not probable that the normal agents will ever be described in anything ap- 
proaching mathematical or even very accurate terms, nor is it easy, either 
to discover what agents stir us to admiration and approval for the good of 
the vital economy of man or the state, or to attain to satisfactory conceptions 
of what ‘ vital economy ' precisely means in either instance. In short, the 
author urges scientists to put forth all efforts to discover and give objective 
descriptions of the means that best serve the esthetic and the moral ends. 
Incidentally there is not a little interesting matter in the book ; discus- 
sions of the relations of the beautiful and the useful, of the esthetic theories 
of Taine and others of his day, of naturalism in art, of diversities and anom- 
alies of taste, etc. And in the ethical half of the book the author sets 
down very wholesome ideas on such subjects as theological morality, love 
vs. passion, the value of modesty, the nude in art, the duty of man to 
woman, the freedom of the will, etc. The two concluding chapters give a 
‘‘formula of happiness,’’ and an ‘‘ ethnological anthology,’’ the latter a 
curious collection of pithy sayings on the general range of subjects earlier 
discussed. SIDNEY E. MEZEs. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Le probleme de la vie: Essai de soctologie générale. Par Louis Bour- 

DEAU. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. xi, 372. 

The author's plan is perhaps best indicated by the associated title Zssaz 
de sociologie générale. We might put the ideal thus: to constructa sociology, 
not only of the human group, but of the world-group (pp. i, ii), and then, 
from the ethics implied in such a cosmology, to deduce rules for a special 
case ; that of human society (p. iii). Thus in Book I we start with the 
human individual, and making an analysis both of his body and of his mind, 
arrive at certain elements, ‘‘ ether particles,’’ the author calls them (pp. 
39 ff.), endowed with a ‘‘rudiment of psychism . . . taking the power of 
motile sensibility which disposes them to realize certain groupings by an 
accord of their respective activities’’ (p. 74). In Book II we start again 
with the human individual, but now as an element in synthesis. Thus we 
rise to larger and larger groups, considering successively the symbiosis 
of human beings (ch. 1), of living being (ch. 2), of a planet (ch. 3), of the 
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planets and the whole material world (ch. 4); finally we view this world in 
its evolution (ch. 5). A cosmogony is nothing but a story of the changes 
that come to pass in our universal ether. The fact that changes do take 


place and that they have a direction is evidence that the whole is presided 


over by amind. ‘‘ The order of development implies a mind whose initial 
principle must also reside in the ether. We must recognize in it, together 
with the universal basis of reality and the cause of all modes of energy, a 
basis of psychical potentiality which manifests itself in various degrees of 
actuality in the series of beings ’*’ (p. 242). 

The picture presented is that of ultimate elements grouped into larger 
wholes. But this ‘grouping’ is not a mere matter of aggregation; the 
wholes formed are ‘organisms’ and ‘individuals.’ The mark of an in- 
dividual is that its activity tends toward an end, and that end the author 
expresses as the extension of the individual's life—whence the struggle for 
existence. ‘‘ From this double law of association which unites beings, and 
of individuation which places them in opposition, result all the goods and 
all the evils of life: good when harmony is established between the parts 
and the whole; . . . evils when either between the associated parts or be- 
tween them and the whole antagonisms and conflicts are produced"’ (p. 
282). Yet this conflict of aims is a constantly diminishing source of evil : it 
would be possible to avoid it by a better adjustment of relations between finite 
beings. The disorders of which this conflict is the consequence are capable 
of being reduced little by little, and toward such an end the universal intelli- 
gence seems to tend (p. 317). The rules which establish the proper rela- 
tion between individual and universal ends are objects of search for the 
science of ethics. In his final chapter the author presents his ethical con- 
clusions in a law of the subordination of duties: ‘‘ The unique rule that 
can be posited as general is to prefer the superior duty to the inferior, that 
which assures more life to that which would produce less’’ (p. 354). 
‘« Ethics is then required to fix limits within which egoism is necessary and 
legitimate, others within which altruism becomes useful and obligatory. 
. . « The self should maintain its personality in face of all and against 
all. . . . It is a duty for the series (of higher unities) themselves not to 
infringe on this primordial right of individuality. . . .’’ But ‘‘ the guaran- 
teed conserving selfhood once assured, whatever there is that is discre- 
tionary in our personal development should be subordinated to the func- 
tion of social life’’ (pp. 362 ff.). And similar reflections can be made 
respecting the duties of each unit to itself and toward the larger whole of 
which it is a part. EDGAR A. SINGER, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Studi sulla Filosofia Contemporanea. Prologomeni, La filosofia scien- 
tifica. By FRANCESCO DE SARLO, Roma, Ermanno Loescher & Co., 
1901.—pp. viii, 242. 


This work is a criticism of current scientific theories in their relation to 
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philosophic principles. The men chosen as types are Du Bois Reymond, 
Helmholtz, and Darwin. Du Bois Reymond is chosen as the representative 
of mechanism, Helmholtz of modified sensationalism, and Darwin of 
evolutionism. 

For Du Bois Reymond, the universe is to be explained in terms of physical 
laws. Force, matter, and their relations are what we know, and the problem 
for man is to discover and formulute the laws that determine them. We 
can have no knowledge of the fundamental nature of the principles. Toall 
questions of that kind we must return the one answer, ignorabimus. Pro- 
fessor De Sarlo criticizes this view on the ground that it is as easy to ac- 
quire knowledge concerning these problems as of scientific truths. Human 
reason is the main reliance in both fields. To deny it validity is to deny 
validity to scientific truths. If we are willing to trust it in reference to the 
teachings of science we should abide by its conclusions in respect to the 
more fundamental problems as well. 

Helmholtz is in advance of Du Bois Reymond in that he endeavors to 
find an explanation of experience, but wrong in so far as he insists that the 
principles of explanation are to be found within experience itself. For this 
reason his theory of space is a failure, for space must involve a frieri as 
well as sensational elements if it is to be intelligible, and space is intel- 
ligible. Experience in general requires for its elaboration laws and logical 
presuppositions, without which it would be inconceivable, and these laws 
cannot be given in experience itself. They are the contribution of the 
human reason. 

In much the same way, although not so specifically, nor at so great length, 
it is urged that Darwin's work constantly implies more fundamental principles 
than those which he takes into account. Evolution raises the problem of 
purpose, and progress of time, and thus the purely scientific treatment of 
the biological problem leads on to a discussion of principles which Darwin 
omits to consider and which can only be settled rationally, by philosophy. 

The volume contains a long appendixin which the modern Italian repre- 
sentatives of positivism, Ardigo, Rosmini, and others are discussed at some 
length entirely in the spirit of the earlier part of the work. The treatise as 
a whole is a criticism of the modern scientific standpoint in the spirit of 
Kant. One feels that the knowledge of more modern men which the 
author's citations show that he possesses in no small measure has not ap- 
preciably modified his point of view. The work has all the advantages and 
disadvantages of that standpoint. W. B. PILLSBURY. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Shakespeare, Voltaire, e Alfieri, e la tragedia di Cesare. Parte Prima. 
PER Luici DE Rosa. Camerino, Tipografia Savini, 1900.—pp. xiv, 
389. 

This book belongs toa class of essays, at once literary and philosophical, 
wherein Italian writers do excellent work, and of which the motto prefixed 
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to the present volume, Ze critique est le naturaliste de l'dme, suffi- 
ciently indicates the scope. It is difficult to say anything of Shakespeare 
which shall sound fresh to English ears, but the comparison here drawn 
between the tendencies of which Voltaire and Alfieri respectively were the 
mouthpieces and the more objective outlook of Shakespeare, due at once 
to his extraordinary personality, the racial qualities he represented, and the 
spirit of his time, is strongly and clearly drawn. There is a full and valu- 
able discussion of Voltaire’s attitude toward Shakespeare, and of the in- 
fluence of the former upon the development of the French drama, and 
there is a briefer, but not less interesting account of the art of Alfieri, 
and of the movements of which it was the outcome and the expression. 


E. RITCHIE. 


Eiiinfhrung in die Philosophie. Eine Uebersicht der Grundprobleme der 
Philosophie und ihrer Lésungsversuche. Von RuDOLF EISLER. Leip- 
zig, Verlag von Siegbert Schnurpfeil, 1900.—pp. 160. 

The purpose of this little book, which is satisfactorily carried out. is to 
acquaint the educated public with the problems of philosophy and the at- 
tempts which have been made to solve them, and to point out the direction 
in which the solutions seem to lie. Four great problems are considered : 
(1) The epistemological problem, under which head are discussed the 
problem of the origin (rationalism, empiricism, criticism), and the problem 
of the object of knowledge (realism, idealism, ideal-realism) ; (2) the prob- 
lem of being (dualism, monism) ; (3) the cosmological problem (pluralism, 
henism (pantheism), mechanism, and teleology) ; (4) the problem of worth 
(ethics). The author's standpoint agrees largely with Wundt’s and 


Paulsen's. 
FRANK THILLY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


Grundlagen der Erkenntnisstheorie. Von RUDOLF EISLER. Leipzig, Ver- 

lag von Siegbert Schnurpfeil, 1900.— pp. viii, 173. 

This is a clear and brief introduction to the theory of knowledge, in- 
tended for readers who find it impossible to make a more comprehensive 
study of the subject. The book discusses the following topics: The nature 
and method of epistemology ; consciousness and being ; knowledge; the 
categories as conditions of knowledge; belief. According to the author 
epistemology is the science whose function it is to become fully conscious 
of the nature and import of knowledge and the known objects. It is psy- 
chology in so far as it describes the functions of the process of knowledge 
and seeks to explain the fundamental forms of knowledge genetically. It 
is criticism in so far as it examines the nature of knowledge with reference 
to its validity and limits. The conclusion is reached that our knowledge 
of things is relative. ‘‘ Absolute knowledge takes place only in self-con- 
sciousness, where we immediately apprehend ourselves as what we are, 
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and are what we apprehend ourselves to be."’ The objects of knowledge 
are not mere ideas, however they are known only in and through our 
ideas, but they are things. As such they act as we do and persist as we 
do, that is, they have causality and are substances. 
FRANK THILLY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


The following books also have been received : 

A History of Philosophy, with especial reference to the Formation and 
Development of its Problems and Conceptions. By W. WINDELBAND. 
Translated by James H. Turts. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 
1901.—pp. xv, 726. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series..—Vol. I, Contain- 
ing the Papers read before the Society during the Twenty-second Session, 
1900-1901. London and Oxford, Williams and Norgate, 1901.—pp. iv, 
239. 

Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Education. The Gilchris, 
Report presented to the Victoria University, March, 1901. By H. THIs 
ELTON MarRK. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, Greent 
& Co., 1901.—pp. xiii, 298. 

The Wisdom of Passion, or the Motives of Human Nature. By SAL- 
VARONA. Boston, The Mystic River Book Co., 1901.—pp. 248. 

A Student's History of Philosophy. By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS. New 
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NOTES. 
PROFESSOR STRATTON'S REVIEW OF MY PSYCHOLOGY. 


In the July number of the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW Professor Stratton 
published a paper which is announced as a review of my recent volume 
Grundziige der Psychologie. In the essential point I heartily agree with 
Mr. Stratton: if anyone ever had defended such absurdities as those 
which Mr. Stratton attacks, he would deserve all the contempt which Mr. 
Stratton justly displays. In one point only I disagree, and that point 
seems to me nct quite unessential: not one of those absurd statements and 
theories is mine. They are not even caricatures of my ideas, they are 
mostly the direct opposite of what my book contains, and | insist with my 
full scientific responsibility that not a single sentence of Mr. Stratton’s 
criticism refers to the real contents of my book. No one appreciates seri- 
ous criticism more than I do, as I believe that progress in philosophy re- 
sults from discussion, but if a critic makes me responsible for ideas against 
which I am fighting, and ridicules me for absurdities which he alone has 
invented, then it becomes my duty to protest—not against the arguments 
but against the method. 

My book itself cannot be responsible for the eccentric distortions, as it 
has been welcomed among the German philosophers with unexpected 
warmth, and no one of the many other critics has so far fallen into such 
errors; and while Mr. Stratton finds the account of my philosophical views so 
‘*meagre’’ that he can only ‘‘ gather’’ what I mean, the extensive discus- 
sions of them in Germany show clearly that others have understood them 
quite well. On the same day on which I noticed Mr. Stratton’s paper, I 
received the program of the University of Bonn, in which the well-known 
Dean of the Theological Faculty, Otto Ritschl, devotes the entire hundred 
pages merely to a discussion, not of the psychology, but of the philosophy 
of the book. What Ritschl examines in a hundred pages Mr. Stratton settles 
in a few lines by a joke and an argument. The joke is that I call reality 
indescribable and yet give a description of it ; as a matter of fact, I have so 
defined description that according to my definition my account of reality is 
certainly not description at all. But the argument is a much better joke. 
I have shown by a full discussion that the world of science, the world of 
describable and explainable objects, is logically dependent upon certain 
subjective categories; only in so far as reality is conceived under these 
categories, does it become nature. And now, one hundred years after Kant 
and Fichte, Mr. Stratton answers that according to my philosophy the 
scientific account of reality is ‘‘ absolutely fictitious,’’ and that the scientist 
does not give the truth but has ‘‘to lie about the whole matter,’’ as the 
‘*facts’’ do not ‘‘warrant’’ his account. Mr. Stratton thus definitively 
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crushes with a few words not only my poor book, but incidentally also the 
Critique of Pure Reason and every other epistemological effort. 

After this victory, he turns at once to the psychological problems, and dis- 
cusses how psychical facts can be described and explained. My amusing 
theory of psychological description is, according to Mr. Stratton, as follows: 
Firstly, ‘‘ facts or no facts, all must be reduced, willy-nilly, to complexes of 
sensations,’’ as I imagine that sensations are describable. But after that 
is done I discover that it is in vain, as I must secondly ‘‘ acknowledge "’ 
that sensations are not describable at all. Thirdly, to escape this difficulty, 
I describe the sensations ‘‘ by the accurate account of the physical pro- 
cesses which accompany’ them. It is one of Mr. Stratton’s truest insights 
when he remarks, after his account of my theory, that ‘‘if he had planned 
a conception of mental life that would make it zvdescribable, he could not 
have done better."’ 

My real theory, to which I have devoted the whole ninth chapter of 
eighty pages, is exactly the opposite. I do not proceed, urged by an irre- 
sistible caprice, to work over the content of consciousness into sensations, 
and discover afterwards that even the sensations are indescribable and thus 
useless for my purpose: no, the impossibility of describing directly any 
mental state whatever is, on the contrary, the starting point of my whole 
discussion. Directly describable is the physical world alone, which is the 
common object for all. To make mental contents at least indirectly com- 
municable, they must be linked with physical objects. I find then that 
only one such connection is epistemologically necessary, that between the 
psychical sensation and the physical object which is meant? by the sensation ; 
and therefore I come to the conclusion that mental objects are indirectly 
describable only in so far as they can be understood as complexes of sen- 
sations. The view that mental contents have to be considered forthe pur- 
poses of psycholoyy as sensations is, therefore, not the beginning but the 
end of my theory, and the idea that sensations are to be described by an 
account of the physical processes which ‘‘ accompany’ them, is exactly 
the absurdity against which I again and again protest. If the account of 
accompanying processes had the slightest value for the description of 
mental contents, the whole analysis into sensations would be superfluous. 
My whole theory is based on the claim that the accompanying processes 
are not means of description. Mr. Stratton simply leaves out the ‘‘ not"’ 
and then begins to demonstrate my foolishness. 

It is hard to believe, and yet the distortion of my theory of explanation 
is still more grotesque. According to Mr. Stratton, I explain mental life 
through the actions of the brain because ‘‘the brain is a hidden posses- 
sion.’’ ‘*‘ The consciousness of poor Bertino whose brain was open to 
inspection by Mosso, would according to Professor Miinsterberg’s theory 
be left without any physical means of support. And the transparent jelly- 
fish must either find some covering for its simple nervous system or give 
up all claim to a psychic existence.’’ With indignation he exclaims ; 
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‘*Come to earth again !"" Let me rather beg: come to my book again. I 
am unable to sketch in a few lines my real theory, which I have de- 
veloped in the long eleventh chapter of my book. It is enough to say 
that in it everything depends upon the fact that the brain is never the ob- 


ject of inner perception for that subject whose mental states are to be ex- 


plained, while the fact that it is hidden to others nowhere comes in ques- 
tion. More than that: I repeat again and again that the brain which is the 
possible object of outer perception, as such never comes in question for a 
philosophically clean psychophysical theory. I call it the chief fallacy of 
materialism to consider the mental states as related to the brain which the 
anatomist describes ; I even twice use italics to warn beginners against the 
absurd misunderstanding that my theory refers to the brain which the out- 
sider would find behind the skull—and yet all in vain, as Mr. Stratton's 
jellyfish attests. 

My theories of description and explanation are so central to the whole 
system that anyone who has succeded in substituting for them sheer non- 
sense is prevented from understanding anything else in the book. It is 
thus merely consistent that the critic reverses my opinions in all the minor 
points with the same completeness. When, for instance, he speaks of my 
psychophysics, he proves its impossibility by showing that it leads to two pos- 
sibilities only which are both equally unacceptable to me. ‘‘In the one 
case we should be as far as ever from a solution of the problem ; in the other 
case we should have taken refuge in an apperceptive act . . . and this the 
author's psychophysics abhors.’’ He has not the slightest suspicion that this 
second position which I am said to abhor is just the one which I uphold 
throughout my whole discussion. Exactly the same happens in the case of 
my time-theory, or my feelings of unity, or my analysis of psychical forms, or 
my theory of identity ; everything is at first transformed into a fairy tale and 
then shown up as absurd. It seems almost as if Mr. Stratton had re- 
tained from his experiments on inverted vision the tendency to see every- 
thing upside down, 

He succeeds even in turning the polemical tendency of my book into its 
opposite. I have called it a book of battle, and Mr. Stratton interprets 
the remark as if my chief enemy were Wundt. With delightful irony he 
tells us: ‘‘the protagonist himself never admits a scratch, while James suf- 
fers severely, and Wundt is of course well nigh slain.’’ The fact is that the 
philosophy of my book stands perhaps nearer to that of no one, unless it 
were Fichte’s, than to that of Wundt. The question is not whether Wundt 
would acknowledge this himself; a teacher naturally feels more strongly 
the points in which his pupils differ than those in which they agree. Bu 
non-partisans see clearly that among all the pupils of Wundt I am about 
the only one who has fully accepted his voluntaristic view of reality, and 
that my philosophy is thus more Wundtian than that of any other psychol- 
gist. Only as to the definition of psychology do our ways diverge. No, 


the battle is not waged against James or Wundt, but against those psychol- 
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gists who do not see at all where the epistemological problems lie, who 
fight, with arguments fit for university extension-courses, for the ‘‘ facts "’ 
against the ‘‘deductions,"’ and who can triumph nevertheless over the 
philosopher by distorting his arguments. 

Mr. Stratton closes with the hope that my book will be translated into 
English ; I suppose he wants it as a warning example to American youth, 
I have declined all such requests so far because I believe that translations 
are desirable for popular writers, but that a really scholarly book ought to 
appear in English or French or German only. Iam inclined to change 
this opinion after Mr. Stratton’s review. If I change it, I shall allow the 
translation for the special purpose of showing even to those who avoid 
books in German that not a single argument which he attacks and ridicules 
has any similarity with the ideas of my book. 

HvuGO MUNSTERBERG. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG'S CRITICISM OF MY REVIEW. 


Before taking up Professor Miinsterberg’s main charge that I have totally 
misrepresented his views, I cannot but express my extreme regret at the 
impression my review has made upon him, and perhaps upon others, that 
I was treating his work with contempt. It would certainly be an unbe- 
coming attitude in anyone, and I feel the more pained in that I am person- 
ally and intellectually indebted to him in many ways. I sincerely sym- 
pathize with many important sides of his thought, and should wish to treat 
with courtesy even those of his doctrines with which I am unable to agree. 
I cannot too strongly express the wish, therefore, that I might recall what- 
ever in my review gives an impression of disrespect. 

It seems probable, however, that Professor Miinsterberg has seen dis- 
respect in passages which another would consider innocent enough. For 
instance, in explaining why he chooses the brain rather than some other 
part of the physical world to be the guas? cause of mental phenomena my 
review reads : 

‘*Its logical appropriateness is consequently the decisive point in favor 
of the brain ; it partakes of the nature of the physical world and yet isa 
hidden possession like our consciousness. Here, come to earth again, is 
practically the good old reasoning about the pineal gland and its simplicity 
and central position as appropriate to the unitary and unextended soul."’ 

The expression ‘come to earth again,’ it is needless to tell an English 
reader, simply means that something like the pineal-gland argument here 
reappears among us. Mr. Miinsterberg sees in this quiet phrase an indig- 
nant exclamation (addressed, apparently to our author himself) to come 
back to earth ; and he retorts by begging me to come back to his book! 
So much depends upon the tone of a paper, that where he even once mis- 
takeriy attributes to me such gaucherie it must change for him the whole 
temper of my remarks. And it brings home to me this also, that if such 
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linguistic gulfs separate us when the reader has had seven or eight years of 
residence with us, what misinterpretations are not probable when one with 
much poorer opportunities deals with a book in a foreign tongue. So that 
in general I am quite ready to admit that in reading his large volume mis- 
understandings must have occurred. 

But Mr. Miinsterberg’s charge against me is so sweeping, so wholesale, 
that it lacks the internal evidence of sobriety and judgment. If he had 
said that in several cases I had missed his point, I should feel inclined to 
answer, feccavi. But that not a simg/e sentence of my criticism refers to 
the real contents of his book—that not a single argument that | attack has 
any similarity to the ideas of his volume—this I should hesitate to believe 
of any review whatever ; and I shall certainly hesitate to admit it in my own 
case, where a painstaking effort was made to understand the author, where 
every page of his volume was read carefully, and read after a thorough 
study of his Psychology and Life (which is in our own language and ex- 
presses many of the leading ideas of his latest book), and also after a read- 
ing of his Willenshand/ung and much of his Beitriige. So that taken in 
connection with the specific evidence I shall furnish later, it seems to me 
probable that Professor Miinsterberg’s charge against me would have been 
quite different if the regrettable impression of disrespect could have been 
avoided. This, I am afraid, has so irritated him that I cannot be sure 
that he is in a mood to judge with calmness how far my criticisms are 
well-founded. If, as Professor Miinsterberg holds, Wundt would not bea 
trustworthy witness in regard to the faithfulness of his pupil, we might well 
believe that an author who feels that his doctrines have been treated with 
derision would be certainly no less inclined to magnify points of divergence, 
and to overlook the fundamental agreement between his own work and the 
account by his critic. 

And now for the particular instances which he adduces in support of his 
general thesis. A considerable group of charges in regard to ‘ descrip- 
tion '; its place with reference to sensations ; that I jauntily bowl over the 
Critique of Pure Reason, and the like, are best answered by quoting at 
length one of the opening paragraphs of my review, where I am trying to 
present Professor Miinsterberg’s thought : 

‘* But there comes a (logical) time when reality can no longer be merely 
valued and sympathized with, but must be communicated. And the only 
way to communicate it is to regard it as an object and to describe and ex- 
plain it. The will therefore sets itself the task of describing and explain- 
ing that which in its very essence will not permit such treatment. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to resort to artifice and force. Since reality is 
indescribable, the will—illustrating anew the adage that where there's a 
will there's a way—maéses it describable. It takes the world of its own 
ultimate activity, and ‘ worksit over’ into a form that can be dealt with 
in a scientific manner. It first ‘ objectifies’ reality, and then adopts the 
fiction that these objects are composed of elements. The physical world is 
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consequently treated as a system of atoms, the psychic world as made up 
of sensations, or even still simpler elements called psychic atoms. If one 
asks the author whether the facts warrant this atomic view of mind, he 
acknowledges that his whole conception is absolutely fictitious ; the real 
mental process is not sensational or atomic in the least. He, personally, 
like Mr. Spenlow, would gladly have it otherwise, but his wicked partner, 
Logic, will not listen to the proposal. The inexorable logic demands ex- 
planation and description, and describe and explain we must even though 
we have to lie about the whole matter.’’ 

It is here evident that what I say is ‘‘ absolutely fictitious ’’ is not (as 
Professor Miinsterberg reports me) the general scientific account of the 
world, but rather his own particular atomic view of consciousness. There 
is nothing in the Critigue of Pure Reason, so far as I know, that is especi- 
ally affected by this remark. And the word ‘lie’ that sounds so ugly 
when detached from its context is part of a jocose reference to the immortal 
Jorkins. A remark just preceding the quoted paragraph, that was really 
intended seriously and in which our author sees a joke—namely, that the 
‘real’ world is supposed to be indescribable and yet he describes it—is 
one that, I have since found, has been seriously urged against him before. 

It is also clear from my quotation that I do not (as he claims) make the 
transformation into sensations the starting point of his system, nor say that 
is isduetocaprice. On the contrary, I distinctly state his logical motives for 
working over the contents of consciousness into sensations—namely, that 
communication, by means of description, might be established. The need 
of communication and the impossibility of describing any ‘real’ thing is the 
logical beginning, in my account, exactly as in his protest. And the trans- 
formation into sensations which he makes me put ‘ firstly,’ and criticizes me 
therefor, is really in my account, as in his protest, a logically subordinate 
thing. And, finally, I nowhere state, either in this paragraph or elsewhere, 
that the author starts out with the notion that sensations are describable, 
and later discovers that this is vain. When I say that he acknowledges that 
his ultimate psychic elements are indescribable, this is a plain statement of 
fact; for he does so acknowledge, both in his Grundsziige (p. 334) and in 
his present protest. His errors in these respects are the more striking since 
inexactness is what he is complaining of. 

My criticism implies exactly, then, that all this elaborate artifice to bring 
about a scientific psychology ends in failure. As a science of mental pro- 
cesses it naturally should describe them. But since our mental acts are 
declared to be indescribable in their original ‘ reality,’ and are then artifi- 
cially transformed into sensations that are also indescribable, psychology 
is supposed to busy itself describing—something physical. If I made any 
error in my report, it was in identifying the particular physical thing whose 
description is to be called by courtesy psychological description. Professor 
Miinsterberg seems to object to my calling it ‘‘ the accompanying physical 
process,’’ and would say, rather, ‘‘the physical object meant by the sensa- 
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tion.’’ Waiving the point that a sensation just of itself never means any- 
thing, and where a person comes to mean something by it, its object is 
often not physical at all, his objection would seem to amount to little more 
than that the stone offered us for bread is not the kind of stone I supposed. 
For the force of my criticism this does not matter in the least. My thought 
was, that since the reduction to sensations is confessedly a device, and re. 
sults in nothing better, after all, than an ‘indirect’ description of the men- 
tal world, why not adopt a device that will permit the description to be 
direct? If sensations are indescribable, why reduce things to sensations : 
why not reduce them to something better 
and relational activity, which is as directly describable as anything physical ? 
The whole 





say, to a composite of sensation 


The transformation into sensations thus defeats our very aim. 
machinery, as I said in my review, seems to work as though planned to 
confirm the psychic world in all its original unintelligibility. 

In regard to my ‘‘ grotesque distortion "’ of ‘explanation’ in his system, 
he speaks almost exclusively of a side-illustration I used. I shall give later 
what was the kernel of my account of his doctrine. 
reference to Bertino and the jelly-fish is a number of passages in the 
Grundzige \ike the following : 

‘*An iiberindividuelles Objekt can never stand in an unequivocal relation 
to an individual idea The brain 
vidual, and as such it is well fitted to be brought into connection with indi- 


The basis for my 


is something absolutely indi- 


vidual ideas*’ (p. 427 

‘*If the organs of the head are thought of as objects of perception, as 
such they are as unsuited for the explanation [of psychic processes] as the 
arm or leg or moon or the stars "’ (p. 425). 

It now turns out that by ‘ brain’ he does not mean what Mosso and scien- 
tists generally mean by this word, but something that neither the person 
himself can perceive, nor can it ever possibly be perceived by ‘‘ outsiders."’ 
It seems intended as a scientific fact, since it is made the basis of all scien- 
tifically explanatory psychology, and yet nobody can examine it either 
living or dead. I confess that I misunderstood him at this point. 

But, as I have already implied, I feel that this was a side issue as far as 
my account of his doctrine of explanation is concerned ; the heart of it 
(entirely passed over in his protest) which I mainly criticize, appears in the 
following passage from my review, against which I set a passage from his 
volume to show whether I have essentially misrepresented his account: 


My review (p. 420). The Grundziige (pp. 430-431). 


elements are not only 


The mental occurrence is left in Psychic 


the embarrassing situation of having | without causal connection with one 


even the connection 





been forced (‘ for purposes of explan- 
ation’) into a world of things ex- 
plicable, and is then denied @ friorz 
the very possibility of explanation. 


another, but 
between psychic element and brain 
misconstrued 


process is entirely 


when taken as a causal connection. 
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Its fellow psychic phenomena, ac- | . . .If physiological psychology 
cording to Professor Miinsterberg, | would always clearly understand 
do not explain it, because there is | that her right to correlate a sensa- 
no causal connection amongst them. | tion with a brain-process is derived 
Its physical correlate, on the other | from the correlation of this sensation 
hand, does not explain it, since there | with the sensed element of the ob- 
is no causal connection between | ject in the outer world, the purely 
mental and physical. To say, fin- | logical character of this relation 
ally, that it is ‘correlated’ with would come out more distinctly. 
something that is explicable is little 
more illuminating [etc.]. .. . The 
relation between’ sensation and 
brain-process is a ‘ purely logical’ 
relation. | 

The main thing that I criticise in his view, therefore, is not that a per- 
ceptible or an imperceptible brain is selected, but that consciousness is so 
curiously ‘transformed ' for purposes of explanation that it is, if possible, 
even more inexplicable than at the beginning. My criticism would seem 
to be even more to the point if the final causal process that is supposed to 
explain indirectly the mental process, is lodged, not in the brain as under- 
stood by anatomists and physiologists, but in some brain that no one can 
inspect. 

In regard to ‘apperception’ and its place in his psycho-physics, my 
full remark, which Professor Miinsterberg abbreviated, was that if apper- 
ception (as the bond between mind and body) be taken as an ‘‘ act belonging 
to the indescribable world of ultimate reality,’’ this is abhorrent to his 
psychophysics. My objection is in no wise met by Professor Miinster- 
berg’s avowal that he personally does so take it ; this would not prove that 
it was entirely consistent with his psychophysics as a science. For this 
‘real’ apperceptive act is by Mr. Miinsterberg’s hypothesis indescribable 
and incommunicable, and therefore he introduces a (for him) indescribable 
and inexplicable bond between mind and body where science requires that 
the relation of the two be so stated that it may be ‘communicated’ and 
scientifically understood. 

And finally, my mention of James and Wundt as having suffered in the 
fray was never intended to mean that the polemic was aimed chiefly at these. 
It would be wicked and disrespectful, I fear, to say that one does not have 
to read far in the volume to see that it is aimed chiefly at people with ex- 
tension-lecture arguments. But, nevertheless, James and Wundt, although 
usually without being mentioned by name, catch some hard blows, and I 
reported the fact. James's sympathy with the psychical researches, and his 
idea that will can make an irruption into the course of natural law, as well 
as Wundt's doctrine that the higher apperceptive processes are an excep- 
tion to the general parallelism that exists between brain and mind—these, 
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to give a few instances, are certainly hit, although it would now appear to 
have been done unintentionally. 

These, I suppose, were the points in my review that Professor Miinster- 
berg found most objectionable. There isa significant absence of disavowal 
of the very doctrines that I deal with most prominently in my paper. The 
first of these is that psychic processes are “#me/ess. This, I point out, gives 
difficulty at every turn, but especially in carrying out his ‘ parallelism,’ since 
the mental phenomenon is not only without causal connection with its ‘ cor- 
responding’ brain-process, but cannot consistently be said to have even 
any time-connection withit. The ‘ parallel’ between the two thus becomes 
exceedingly difficult to follow. The other doctrine is that all mental pro- 
cesses have to be regarded, for psychological purposes, as sensations merely, 
What seem to me to be the objections to this procedure are pointed out at 
greater length than in any other case. Because of the very prominence of 
these in my review, Professor Miinsterberg could have done his greatest 
execution by simply showing that these were not his doctrines at all. That 
he does hold them, of course no one can doubt who has followed his 
writings or the criticisms of them from various quarters. But for complete- 
ness, and as part of the documents of the case, I give the following : 

In regard to time ; 

‘That which is psychic exists az und fiir sich neither in space nor in 
time.”’ (Grundziige, p. 267.) 

‘« Psychic atoms are consequently non-spatial and timeless.’’ (Grund- 
sige, p. 268.) 

‘* Presentations themselves, as psychological facts of consciousness, are 
quite as little of long or short duration as they are rectangular or star-shaped ; 
and are quite as little temporally before or after each other as they are 
spatially enclosed in one another or piled on top of each other.’” (Grund- 
stige, Pp. 247.) 

For his sensationalism ; 

‘* Everything psychic consists of sensations and of nothing but sensa- 
tions.” (Grundztige, p. 429.) 

‘‘Itis one of the tasks of psychology to give a scientific description of 
psychic contents. We are now aware that this is possible only in so far as 
these contents are composed of sensations. If psychology is to accomplish 
its task it must accordingly postulate that this is actually the case, and that 
even those processes that are not presentations consist of sensations. To 
satisfy this postulate, there is necessary a series of transformations and sub- 
stitutions that will meet these requirements. . . . [Psychology] therefore, 
ceaselessly transforms psychic objects conceptually so that they become 
complexes of sensations, and believes in doing so that through this analysis 
it lays bare merely what is actually there.’’ (Grundzige, pp. 331-332.) 

I leave the reader to judge whether a single one of the statements and 
theories that I criticize bears any resemblance to the contents of the book. 

GEORGE M. STRATTON. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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PROFESSOR STRATTON’S REJOINDER. 


In a manner which honors him and for which I am grateful, Mr. Stratton 
retracts fully whatever in his review gave an impression of disrespect, and 
as he seems ready to acknowledge that disrespect is shown to a serious 
book wherever it is ridiculed and treated as an absurdity, he practically 
withdraws his whole review. If he had closed his rejoinder with that first 
paragraph, I should not have added a further word to the discussion, inas- 
much as my criticism was not a debate of arguments, but a protest against 
a method. But as he goes on through several pages to show that he was 
after all not so far wrong as I made it appear, I am obliged to add a few 
remarks in regard to the matter itself. 

Whoever will take the trouble carefully to compare my protest and Mr. 
Stratton’s explanations, cannot have any doubt that he acknowledges every 
point which I have adduced as a misunderstanding. This is, in some 
cases, at first glance, not perfectly apparent. In the case of ‘‘ description,”’ 
for instance, he says that the thing he attacked is indeed not my opinion, 
but that my real opinion he would attack too. ‘‘ The stone offered us for 
bread is not the kind of stone I supposed."’ This manceuvre is in this 
case the less fortunate as his objection now results merely from a play with 
the word ‘‘indescribable.’’ This play reaches its climax when he accuses 
me of ‘‘striking errors.’’ I was absolutely correct in my statement, and 
even the page which he quotes shows it unless the reader too confuses ‘‘ in- 
describable’’ and ‘‘ not directly describable.’’ 

In other cases he makes his retreat less apparent by saying that his 
erroneous statements referred to side issues. That is a mistake every time. 
In the case of ‘‘explanation’’ for instance, if he came to understand my 
brain theory, which seems to him the side issue, his whole difficulty with 
the ‘‘main thing’’ would at once disappear. But I can really not clear 
up here in a few lines what I wrote a large book to explain. And in the 
same way I| cannot repeat here the reasons why I dissolved ideas into sen- 
sations, and not, as Mr. Stratton suggests so casually, into sensations and 
‘‘relational activity."" This one suggestion is sufficient to show me that 
my whole book is still closed to my critic ; the proof that relational activity 
cannot be used for psychology might be called the one central thought of 
my whole volume. And all this is not a possible linguistic slip like the one 
which Mr. Stratton has discovered on my side ; it refers to misconstructions 
of whole chapters, not of words. 

The third refuge of Mr. Stratton is to insist that there are some para- 
graphs in his review which I did not show up as distortions of my mean- 
ing. That is true: I did not discuss the ‘‘time-sense’’ and the ‘‘ sensa- 
tion ’’ question—simply because it was impossible to do so in a few lines 
where I needed whole chapters in my book, but I did not overlook them. 
I stated in my criticism especially that his rendering of these smaller points 
is just as mistaken as in the chief cases The quotation of a few detached 
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sentences does not mean anything; any philosopher, even a materialist, 
can quote from my volume some lines which seem to uphold his system. 
If I denied to Mr. Stratton’s expositions any similarity with my ideas, it 
was not a certain external similarity of words but the inner similarity of 
thoughts, and I regret that I am quite unable to withdraw a syllable of my 
sweeping statement. May I add that ‘‘the internal evidence’’ does not 
render this less likely, as my book is meant as a unity, and whoever mis- 
understands its chief issue must necessarily misunderstand every single 
part, and I see in this fact, in all seriousness, the best excuse for my critic, 
whose work in the field of experimental psychology I have always highly 


appreciated. 
HuGo MUNSTERBERG. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW: 

In your notice, in Vol. X, 5, of Professor Yrié Hirn’s able and valuable 
Origins of Art, 1 find that your reviewer follows Professor Hirn in an er- 
roneous interpretation of my views. This I might allow to pass without 
remark but for the request made by Professor Hirn in the letter quoted 
below. Your reviewer says ‘‘ Mr. Marshall makes the artist’s main pur- 
pose the commending of himself to his audience’’; and in general gives 
to the reader the impression, as Professor Hirn also does in his book, that 
I conceive of the ‘Art Impulse’ as leading the artist to act through a 
conscious desire to attract by pleasing. 

[ cannot but be surprised at this misinterpretation, inasmuch as I have 
distinctly argued in opposition to such a view, which indeed is evidently 
incompatible with my contention that artistic production is due to an in- 
herited instinct: for, as I have elsewhere argued, thoroughly established 
instinctive reactions are independent of conscious determination. 

My position in this respect is made clear, ¢. ¢., on page 100 of my Pain, 

Veasure, and Esthetics, and in my 4sthetic Principles, pages 61 (where | 
use the phrase ‘‘ blind as to the end in view’’) 63 and 67 ff. 

I have always spoken of the unconscious end of artistic activities as the 
production of objects and objective conditions which will attract by pleasing ; 
and hold that countless generations of artists have been producing such 
objects altogether careless of, and unconscious of, their sociological func- 
tion or of their immediate significance. 

Some time since, I wrote to Professor Hirn calling his attention to his mis- 
apprehension of my view in this particular, and have from him a letter in 
which he says ‘‘I felt very sorry indeed, when I saw that I have givena 
false representation of your views about the art-impulse . . . I ought, of 
course, to have referred to your passages on p. 100 in Pain, Pleasure, and 
Esthetics and on pp. 51 ff. in <sthetic Principles."’ 

‘I do not think there is much hope of an early new edition of my book, 
in which I might be able to correct my misapprehension on p. 25. But the 
Origins of Art will perhaps be translated into Swedish, and in that case I 
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shall make a point of correcting the passage in question. If you should 
write anything on the subject, I hope you will mention that I fully admit 
my mistake.’’ 
I transcribe this last paragraph of Professor Hirn’s letter with especial 
satisfaction because it serves so well to show the fine fiber of the man. 
HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 


At the time when the review of Professor Hirn’s book was written, direct 
reference to Mr. Marshall's own account of his theory, which might have 
prevented the use of the misleading term ‘ purpose’ was unfortunately im- 
possible. The reviewer did not, however, think that Mr. Marshall's ex- 
planation of the art impulse referred to a deliberate intention ; in fact, an 
earlier sentence in the review distinctly points out Professor Hirn’s misun- 
derstanding of the Baldwin-Marshall theory as demanding an actual audi- 


ence to be ‘attracted by pleasing.’ 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 
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Pascal, The Wager of, (s) 88. 

Perception, The Problem of, (s) 316. 

Permanency in Art and Literature, (a) 


Doctrine of, (s) 
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Personality, As a Philosophical Principle, 
(b) 212; Community and, in Connec- 
tion with the Foundations of Spiritual 
Life, (b) 104; Identification of, (s) 
84. 

Pessimism, Kant and, (s) 89; Essays on 
the Natural History of, (b) 446. 

Philosophical, Association, The Western, 
(mn) III, (a) 162; 
many in the Years 1899-1900, (a) 
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Philosophy, A Syllabus of an Introduc- 
tion to, (b) 322; Introduction to, (b) 
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icalism and Naturalism, (b) 560; O 
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Plato, (r) 430; Contributions to the 
Explanation of His Doctrine, (s) 556; 
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(a) 261. 

Politics and the Moral Law, (b) 571. 

Positivism, A New, (s) 547. 

Postulates of the Psychology of Style, 
(s) 169. 

Pragmatism, (s) 204. 

Presuppositions of the Problem of the 
Freedom of the Will, (s) 657. 

Primacy of Will, The, (s) 167. 
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Profanity, The Psychology of, (s) 166. 
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Questions of Ethics, (b) 670. 
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Ramakrishna: His Life and Sayings, 


(b) 334. 
Rational Psychology, (b) 451. 
Realism, Trans-Subjective, And Hegel- 
ianism, (a) 630. 
Reality, Ladd’s Theory of, (s) 203. 
Real World, in Space and Time, (a) 583. 
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in Connection with the Foundations of, 
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New Books on Psychology, Sociology, Etc. 


The Problem of Conduct 


A STUDY IN THE PHENOMENOLOGY oF ETHICS, 


By Alfred Edward Taylor 
Assistant Lecturer in Greck and Philosophy at the Owens College, Manchester, 
late Fellow of Merton College, Uxford. 8vo Cloth, $3.25 #e7?. 


The Elements of Sociology 


A TextT-Book FoR SCHOOLS 


By Franklin Henry Giddings, Ph.D. 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University, Author of «The Principles of 
Sociology,” “The Theory of Socialization,” ete. Cloth, $1.10 et 
« An elementary description of society in clear and simple terms.” 
—Author’s Preface. 


Principles of Physiological Psychology. 
Vol. l. By Wilhelm Wundt, ‘refcssor of Fhrlosophy in the University of 
Leipz g. ‘Iranslated fron the fourth German edition by Edward Brad-« 
ford Titchener, Sage Professor of Ps chology in the Cornel University. 
In 2 vols. Cloth, 8vo. 143 figures in the text. 


Professor Wundt’s Physiological Psychology is the indispensable handbook of the “‘ new’ or 
experimental psychology. It surveys and résumé. the whole of the extensive literature of psycho- 
logical science. The third edition was translated into French immediately after its appearance ; but 
the work has hitherto failed of its due influence upon American and English psychology. Professor 
Wundt is, however, already known to the English-speaking public by his ‘‘ Lectures on Human and 
Animal Psychology”’ ( reighton and Titchener, second edition, 1896), and his “‘ Outline of Psy- 
chology (Judd, 1897). Volume I, dealing with the physical substrata of the mental life and with the 
elements of mind, will be ready shortly. 


The Philosophy of Religion in England 


and America By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Professor of Logic and M-ntal Philosophy in Kings College, London; formerly 
Fellow and Lean of St Fohn's College, Cambridge. Bvo, Cloth, $3.00 ne?. 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, A.M., Ph.D. 


Sage Professor of /sychology at Cornell University. 


> 
A Primer of Psychology 
Cloth, $1.00 ve?. 

This volume is intended asa first book in psychology. It will therefore seek 
to accomplish the two main ends of a scientific primer of the subject ; to outline. with 
as little of technical detail as is compatible with accuracy of statement, the methods 
and most important results of modern psychology, and to furnish the reader with 
references for further study. 


. 
An Outline of Psychology 
Third Edition. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 e¢. 

“As a contribution both able and useful, Protessor ‘Titchener’s volume will un- 
questionably find, as it deserves, a most cordial welcome. In many ways it is the 
most serviceable text-book of psychology from a modern scientific point of view that 
has been written, |. . clear, exact in expression, systematic, methodical. The work 
is thoroughly good and useful.” —Josepn JAsTROW, Univ. of Wis., in 7he Dial. 
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The World and the Individual 


Gifford Lectures Delivered before the University of Aberdeen. First Series: The 
Four Historical Conceptions of Being. By jostau Royce, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Histury of Philosophy mm Harvard University. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 net 


Instinct and Reason 


By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, Author of “ Aésthetic Principles,” ‘* Pain, Pleasure 
and Aisthetics,” etc. Cloth. 8vo. $3 50 net 
This book deals with subjects of almost universal interest which the author treats 

generally without psychological technicality, placing all necessary psychological dis- 

cussions in separate chapters. The chapters on Instinct lead to a study of the nature 
of religion and of the nature of moral codes. In the chapters on Reason the author 
presents a thesis in reference to the nature of variation and attempts to show that 

Reason can be expressed in terms of Instinct. 


” 


An Introductory Logic 


By JAMgEs EDWIN CREIGHTON, Sage Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Cornell 
University. Mew edition, revised and corrected. Cloth. $1.10 net 
This volume is intended as a text-book for college students, and is the result of 

the author’s experience in teaching logic to undergraduate classes in Cornell Univer- 
sity. It aims at being both practical and theoretical. While the doctrine of the 
syllogism, and the methods of inductive reasoning, are presented as fully as in the 
older text-books, an attempt has been made to reinterpret these views in the light of 
modern logical theory. The third part of the work also outlines in an elementary 
way a theory of thought or knowledge, and thus makes accessible to students the 
main results of recent investigations. The book is supplied with a set of practical 
questions and problems. 


The Psychology of Peoples 


Its Influence on Their Evolution. By (usTAvEe Le Bon, Author of “ The Crowd.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 net 

At the time “ The Crowd ”’ was published there was a great deal of discussion 
concerning the theories therein advanced. The present volume can hardly fail to 
awaken even greater discussion for the author has entered upon a wider field, and 
states his conclusions in such a way as to leave no room for doubt concerning the 
meaning. The author has already won for himself a high place, but we are confident 
that he will now reach a larger public and arouse new interest among those who 
make a specialty of psychology and sociology. 

See on another page the later work by the same author. 


Aristocracy and Evolution 
A Study of the Rights, the Origin, and the Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes, 
By W. H. MaLuock, Author of “Is Life Worth Living,” etc. 
Medium 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 
“ The book is without doubt one of the most significant of recent contributions 
to social science.” — /Ailadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


The Grammar of Science 


By Kart Pearson, M.A., F.R.S,, Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics 
University College, London. Second Edition, Revised and En:arged. With 


33 Figures in the Text. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 
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Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology 
Edited by JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D., Hon. D.Sc. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow ; Stuart Professor, Princeton University; with an international body 
of collaborators. Im 3 vols. Large 8vo. Each, $5.00 #e¢. Vol. I. A to Law. 

Now Ready. 

This work has been in preparation for several years. The writers comprise 
many of the leading scholars both in philosophy and science at home and abroad. 
Prof. Baldwin has associated with himself a board of Consulting Editors for each of 
the languages, English, German, French and Italian. The work may be described asa 
Dictionary with Encyclopedic Features. It is also a Dictionary of Science as well as 
of Philosophy, since it includes the principal terms of the Pnysical, Natural and Moral 
Sciences. Equal pains have been taken with the terms in all the positive sciences, 
so that the work will, it is hoped, be of value to scientific men generally. Such 
departments as biology, in which remarkable advances have been made in recent 
years, have been given much space, and the topics and recommendations as to ter- 
minology have been committed to the very highest authorities. 


The Development of English Thought 


A STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 
By SIMON N. PATTEN 


Professor of Political Economy at the University of Pennsylvania 
Cloth, 8vo, 83.00 
«“ A work that places every student of the subject under obligations to the author 
. a mine of information concerning the progress of popular government, and 
the mass of material is so admirably classified that it is invaluable for reference, be- 
sides being of very great general interest.”—Book Reviews. 


A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy 
By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, Ph.D. 
Fellow in Philosophy in the University of Chicago 
Cloth, 12mo, 81.25 xe. 

This volume is an attempt to show how the problems of philosophy arise, and 
what are the most significant solutions that have peen given to them by modern 
thought. It thus aims to furnish a general survey which shall be useful to the stu- 
dent as an introduction to a philosophical training but is intended for the general 


reader as well. 


An Outline of Philosophy 


With Notes, HIsToRicaL AND CRITICAL. 
By JOHN WATSON, LL.D. 
Queen's University, Kingston, Canada, Author of “ Kant and lis English Critics,”’ etc. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 12mo, $2.25 net 
The first edition of this work was published under the title of “ Comte, Mill and 
Spencer; an Outline of Philosophy.” The call for a second edition has been an- 
swered by the author with a completely revised and partially rewritten text. 
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Cornell Studies in Philosophy 





Under the above title a series of monograph studies will be 
published from time to time as representative of the work done 
in the philosophical departments of Cornell University. These 
monographs will be issued under the general editorial super- 
vision of Professors Creighton, McGilvary, and Hammond, and 
will be composed of certain theses which have been accepted for 
the Doctor’s degree at Cornell University, and in some cases of 
more prolonged studies which have been carried on by graduates 


of the Sage School of Philosophy. 





The following numbers have already been issued :— 


No.1. Some Problems of Lotze’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge. By Epwin Procror Rosins, late Scholar and 


Fellow of Cornell University. With a biographical 
introduction by J. E. CreiGHTon,—pp. vii, 108. 75 
cents net. 

No. 2. Brahman: A Study of Indian Philosophy. 
By Hervey Dewitt GriswoLp, A.B., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in the Forman Christian College, 


Lahore, India.—pp. viii, 89. 75 cents net. 


No. 3. The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By 
Grace Neat Dotson, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Wells College.—pp. 110. Price 75 cents net. 


No. 4. The Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics. 
By Vipa F. Moore, M.S., Ph.D., Teacher of English 
and Psychology in the Williard School, Troy, N. Y. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 


PROFESSOR A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 


I 


BERKELEY. 


‘* PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS.” With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
** This admirable study of a great subject first appeared ir. 151 and has been 
carefully revised and in part recast for the present edition.’’—Guardian. 
**It gives the work in an amended form, which cannot but increase its reputa- 
tion.’’— cotsman. 


**A model of what such a work should be,’’—Ziverpool Courier. 


IT. 


- 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 

BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE GIFFORD LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH IN 1894-96. Second Edition, Amended. Post 
8vo, 6s. 6d. met. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
** These lectures, as a continuous piece of reasoning, form a notable contribution 
to philosophical and religious thought.’’— Quarterly Review. 
** These lectures form unquestionably one of the finest products of the Gifford 

Trust,’’—Atheneum. 

** These lectures present a very striking exposition of the basis of natural theol- 
ogy in the widest sense of the term.’’ — 7imes. 

**‘A work which must take a high place in the apologetical literature of the cen- 
tury. No more impressive afo/ogia for religion has appeared in our time.’’—Guwar- 
dian. 


** The learned editor of the best existing editions of both ‘Berkeley’ and ‘Locke’ 
has, in these lectures, discussed the great problem of the universe with wonderful 
freshness, vigor, and insight.’’—Daily Mews. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


By ARTHUR KENYON RoceERS, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Butler College. 
Author of ‘‘ A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy, etc. 





Cloth. Crown 8vo. 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY, AND OTHER ESSAYs. 
By Otro PrLerperer, D.D., University of Berlin. Edited by ORELLO Cone. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00 


‘* A wonderful blending of different lines of thought and knowledge into state- 
ments refreshingly sane and complete.’’—Christian Register. 
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